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EDITORIAL. 


ooo 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 


AMERICAN Fancy-PicTuRES OF EUROPEAN LIBRARIES AND 
LIBRARIANS. 


‘* Bibliolatry still prevails. The library 
is something between a temple and a museum. 
Small wonder that the learned in Europe are 
an aristocracy and close corporation! They 
are the veterans of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of Letters who have fought their 
way to books.’’ 

** Speechless, millennial-old bureaucrats, 
who shuffle about the place in felt slippers, 
staring resentfully at intruders who would 
disturb the book-worms in dusty manuscripts.” 

** Books are sought on the shelves, not 
by a staff of spry, bright boys or girls, but by 
two or three tottering old periwigs.” 

The Nation (N.Y.), Oct. 8th, 1908. 


HERE has quite recently occurred among professional and other 
periodicals a sort of epidemic of comparisons between the work 
of European and American libraries, some of which are more or 

less misleading and calculated to stir up national annoyance. The 
Transatlantic journals are particularly condescending in tone, and 
arrogant in their claims, and some statements in the New York Wation 
and Chicago Déa/ are not only written with a most lofty sense of 
American superiority, but are manifestly based on ignorance of library 
conditions in Europe. ‘They are indeed typical of the attitude of the 
average American librarian towards library work outside the borders of 
the United States. With a few notable exceptions, American librarians 
are a somewhat narrow-minded, self-sufficient and wilfully-ignorant 
class of public officials; but more especially the younger generation. 
They are eternally shutting their eyes to the accomplishments of other 
nations, and assuming that the last word on all library matters has 
been spoken in America. They are, for the most part, ignorant of 
European library literature, as none save the largest libraries ever 
purchase anything but American professional books. This is further 
proved by the absence of such works from their catalogues and from 
among the text-books prescribed for the various library schools ; while 
in all their select bibliographies or lists of “ best ” books the most notice- 
able feature is this studied omission of European books. In the pro- 
ceedings of British professional associations the work of American 
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libraries is frequently referred to in the most appreciative and broad- 
minded manner ; but at similar meetings in America, European library 
work, if not entirely ignored, is most often casually mentioned as 
something quite obsolete, and a legitimate target for oblique criticism. 
It is difficult to understand why American librarians will not study 
library questions from both the historical and international standpoints, 
because it is such an obvious and interesting manner of freeing the 
mind from the fetters of a cock-sure provincialism. ‘That it is true no 
such attempt is made by the average American librarian to attain 
knowledge of foreign conditions, is proved by the universally accepted 
opinion in the United States, that there is no European library work 
worth attention, in comparison to the immensity of the American 
achievement in the same field. 

The British ratepayer is very apt to growl at what he considers is 
the large outlay on Public Libraries, and he is also occasionally led by 
careless journalists to denounce these institutions as comparatively 
worthless. We rarely hear the views of the American citizen on 
questions of local taxation, as there seems to be a conspiracy among 
officials and journalists to suppress adverse criticism, but what is 
perhaps more likely, the average taxpayer in America is perfectly 
indifferent. The object of this article is to bring comfort to the heart 
of the British ratepayer by showing that, in comparison with his 
American fellow-victim, he is getting a valuable public service for a 
mere trifle. The Manchester deputation to America give little or no 
financial information in their newly published report concerning the 
libraries, and it is necessary to glean such particulars from the reports 
of American library authorities. Some of these are now before us, 
and with their aid it is proposed to prove that American libraries are 
most extravagantly managed in comparison with those of Europe, while 
their work is in no way superior, and, on the whole, much less in total 
amount. For the purpose of this interesting comparison we have 
selected three each of the best known American and British Public 
Municipal Libraries in cities of nearly equal size, and have applied the 
letters A, B and C to the American ones, and D, E and F to those 
of Britain ; the order in each case being that of population. The first 
result of this comparison appears in the following table of general 


particulars :— 
Three American Libraries: 
Ref., Lend., Juv. Average 
Pop. Expend. Stock. Tickets. Circulation. Staff. Salary. 


1,277,000 £138,000 1,318,000 185,000 3,775,000 624 £126 
Three British Libraries : 
1,261,000 £42,000 657,000 119,000 4,383,000 268 £62 
This illustrates in a broad way the previous contention as to the 
extravagant management and comparatively poor results obtained in 
American libraries. Further analyses bring out these statements even 
more clearly. For every book circulated in these American libraries, 
either for home, reference, or juvenile use, the cost is 11d., as against 
2}d. in the English institutions. In salaries alone, the American book 
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circulation costs 5d. per transaction, while it is only $d. in England. 
The expenditure for libraries per head of population is 2s. 2d. in the 
American towns, while in the English ones it is only 8d. It is when 
the details of some of this expenditure have been dug out of the elaborate 
and tangled American reports that one realizes how much cry and little 
wool there is in the work of the U.S. libraries. Take Library A for 
example. It took a staff of twenty specialists doing nothing else to 
catalogue 30,000 titles in one year, an average of 1,500 per annum for 
each member ; so that if 300 working days are allowed, which is seven 
less than in England, and other twenty days are deducted to allow for 
annual holidays, we find that this strenuous and superior staff actually 
catalogue a fraction over five books each per day! Eleven assistants 
attached to the “‘ Ordering” department, no doubt assisted to some 
extent by the eleven ladies and gentlemen comprising the “ Executive ” 
department, and more or less by other heads of departments, managed 
by some stupendous effort to order 27,000 volumes in one year. A 
staff of twelve in an English library, not very long ago, selected, ordered, 
accessioned, catalogued, classified, shelf-listed, stamped, labelled, cut 
up, and otherwise prepared over 30,000 volumes in less than six months, 
and the fact is only now mentioned! Compare this with a force of 
eleven Executive officers, twenty Cataloguers, eleven Orderers, fourteen 
Shelf department officers, and a Central Branch department of twelve 
souls, sixty-eight in all, required to do similar work, in doud/e the time, 
for only 27,000 books! This extraordinary sub-division of labour must 
cost a huge sum annually in the libraries of America, and undoubtedly 
tends to produce mere machines instead of intelligent, well-read 
assistants. Once a registration clerk, always a registration clerk, seems 
to be the American idea of the sub-division of labour, although in the 
case of the A library some overlapping of duty takes place, as officers 
of the same name appear in more than one department. This repetition 
of names tends to muddle up the figures, but an endeavour has been 
made not to count the same individual twice. No doubt some explana- 
tion can be made why such enormous staffs are required in the United 
States, and perhaps even reasons could be given, but they cannot be of 
a very satisfactory kind. At any rate, this next example of American 
library administration will take a deal of explanation, because it is one 
of the few cases in which it is possible to obtain a fair and mutual basis 
for comparison. At the A library there are, at the central building, 
thirty-one assistants in the issue department, four assistants in the 
children’s room, two evening officers in charge, four receivers of books, 
four deliverers of books, three for care of indicator, five assistants at 
indicator, one for care of slips, three desk attendants, six for care of 
tubes and cars, one bookcase attendant, twenty-eight “ runners,”* six 
children’s room attendants, and two extra attendants. A total staff of 
100 for lending out books alone, of whom sixty-five are employed during 
the evening. Allowing ten off for possible duplications of names, we 


* Was ‘‘ Marathon " Hayes trained in an American library ? In some cases 
these “ runners" might even be called Virginia Creepers on account of the 
slowness of their work, as evidenced by the number required to issue a few books. 
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obtain a force of ninety persons engaged in the task of issuing 287,165 
volumes per annum! That is to say, 3,190 volumes each per annum, 
and about twelve books each per day, at a total annual cost of £11,340 !! 
The actual number of persons listed in the A library report as engaged 
in the central lending department is 123, but in addition there are five 
assistants employed in the work of registering borrowers, and twelve 
branch department emp/oyés. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of exaggeration in the cost, 
as itis based on the average American salary, and the ordinary “ runner,” 
working at night only, would not receive 4.126 per annum. Neverthe- 
less, the cost of issuing the 287,165 volumes must be enormous with 
such a monstrous staff, and by way of fair comparison, the figures of 
an English central lending library (E) are given. This library has a total 
staff for all purposes of seventeen, but in order to obtain the number 
employed in lending work alone there must be deducted Executive three, 
Reierence two, Catalogue, Reading Rooms, etc., three, leaving nine 
assistants in the lending department. The E central library issues 
322,800 volumes annually, just 35,866 per assistant per annum, or 
over 116 volumes each per day, reckoning 307 days to the year. The 
annual cost, averaging the salaries at #62 per assistant, is #558, this 
being, like the American cost, an exaggeration caused by the method 
of counting. In reality the E library lending staff costs about 4/405, 
and the A library probably not far short of £6,000, a difference 
sufficiently marked, however, to call for some scrutiny. It is a remark- 
able instance of the extraurdinary muddle caused by the method of 
showing the same assistant in two or more different departments in the 
A library, that a recent independent report should give the staff 
membership as 284 permanent and 170 extra assistants, a total of 454, 
when in reality it is only somewhere about 410. 

The largest English Public Library staff numbers only 184, 
including cleaners and charwomen, who are omitted from the American 
lists, and it does considerably more work than the A library on abouta 
third of the income. Multiplying together the various factors in the 
case, it appears that in respect of relative efficiency the E library is as 
164 to 1 compared to the A library, a vast difference which invites 
inquiry. When the smaller libraries are compared, the same extra- 
ordinary variations are found. <A branch library in the B System has 
a total staff of ten to issue 86,000 volumes, while a branch in the E 
system issues 276,000 volumes with a staff of seven. There must be 
something radically wrong about American methods when such large 
establishments have to be maintained. Now and again we hear of 
American librarians breaking down in health owing to the excessive 
strain of their work. The figures quoted rather point to such collapses 
being due to the arduous search for something to do among such a crowd 
of helpers! As a matter of fact, what ails the average American library 
invalid is simply indigestion, caused by lack of active employment, and 
having emoluments large enough to enable him (her more often) to eat 
pumpkin pie, clams, baked beans and canvas-back duck all the year 
round! The enormous sums frittered away in America on unproductive 
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and useless library “activities” have no parallel in Europe, where 
common-sense takes the place of hysteria in such matters, for example, 
as the treatment of children. In the B American library, which issues 
884,000 volumes per annum, 407,000 are children’s books, the great 
majority of which are of the most namby-pamby, wishy-washy character 
it is possible to imagine. They do not represent anything in literature, 
have little educational value, and half of the huge sums expended in 
fostering this hysterical fad is simply wasted, and would be much 
better” employed in serving the more pressing needs of adults. The 
mingled bounce and twaddle which garnish the average American 
library report prove somewhat comical reading to those who really 
know what library conditions are in various parts of the world. The 
long narrative reports about nothing in particular, solemnly put forward 
by the various heads of “ departments,” are, no doubt, just an effort to 
try and justify large expenditure on comparatively feeble results. Thus 
we may have the report of the “superintendent of the page’s brass 
buttons”; the statement of the marble polisher ; the special report of 
the torn leaf department ; the statistical abstract of the stenographic 
department, and all the empty and costly parade which distinguishes 
these preposterous documents. If American city councillors and 
aldermen, in pursuit of graft, are not responsible for these prodigious 
staffs, then the mere appearance of such inflated reports, with their blether 
about missionary work and all the rest of it, should excite suspicion. 
If Liége in Belgium can circulate 130,000 books per annum, at a cost 
of £620, and Christiania 484,000 books for £2,500, with many other 
“activities,” surely Americans can accomplish a similar feat with much 
less expenditure and smaller establishments than at present. A writer 
in the /Vaéion is sarcastic over the “‘ medizval” methods of European 
libraries, and a writer in Pudlic Libraries is not altogether compli- 
mentary to some of the provincial libraries of France. But is it fair to 
compare American libraries, with great resources, to little European 
places supported on a few hundreds of francs? The communal 
libraries of Paris may not be issuing as many millions of novels per 
annum as Greater New York, but they are doing a very fine work in a 
quiet way, just as the town libraries of Germany, Belgium, Italy, and 
all over Europe are also accomplishing splendid work for the genuine 
student. 

The anxiety of Zhe Nation (N.Y.) scribe for European libraries to 
adopt what he evidently imagines are lightning methods confined to 
America, will only be laughed at in the more progressive European 
libraries. In library matters American ideals are decidedly stale. 
Her methods were more or less standardized between 1878 and 1888, 
and since then not an atom of progress has been made save in the 
piling up of immense revenues and the establishment of unnecessary 
staffs which have to attempt to justify their existence by launching out 
into equally needless and futile “missionary ” enterprizes. In classifi- 
cation, cataloguing, charging, sub-division of work on the depar:mental 
basis, co-operation, and the general stereotyping of methods, America 
has accomplished nothing for twenty years, save to repeat these achieve- 
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ments. She never will move another step forward until the whole of her 
complicated, unwieldy and expensive methods have been thoroughly 
revised, and the blight of administrative uniformity has been removed. 
It is pitiful to see a great nation at the mercy of a number of stereotyped 
ideas, more or less conceived on a pseudo-labour-saving dollar basis, 
with everything reduced to a dead level of mediocrity. European 
librarians are continually learning and experimenting in new and 
improved methods. They do not, like their American brethren, follow 
each other like a flock of sheep, simply because a library school taught 
them, on severely commercial lines, all they know. On the contrary, 
the European librarian is always alert and ready for improvements, and 
equally ready to scrap methods which do nothing else but induce a 
deadly monotony of system. Give the old world the same revenues as 
the new enjoys for library purposes, and there would be witnessed a 
revolution in bibliographical and library achievement which would put 
everything hitherto accomplished in America completely in the shade. 

All this brag about the greatness and superiority of American 
libraries puts one irresistibly in mind of the story of the over-manured 
field. A farmer of the old-fashioned school was being chaffed about 
the poverty-stricken look of one of his crops, as compared with a fine 
fat crop on the field of a neighbouring farmer. ‘Oh, yes,” said the 
farmer, “ it’s easy enough to get plenty of juice from a gravestone, if 
you butter it thick enough!” The American library system is a 
buttered gravestone, but it reverses the moral of the story by showing 
only an indifferent crop in spite of the profuse manuring. 
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THE APPLICATION OF EXACT CLASSIFICA- 
TION TO SHELF ARRANGEMENT. 
I. 
By Geo. A. STEPHEN, St. Pancras Public Libraries. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE subject of classification has commanded the attention of the 
leaders of philosophy and science from the time of Aristotle to the 
present, such men as Bacon, D’Alembert, Coleridge and Spencer 

being conspicuous among those who have produced schemes for the 
classification of knowledge. Notwithstanding the close relationship of 
a philosophical classification to a book classification, the great majority 
of librarians in this country had not, until within quite recent years, 
considered that the subject of classification would repay their study. 
In America, close or exact classification is in vogue in nearly every 
public library, while in this country it is a sine gua non in open-access 
libraries, and in libraries using indicators it has been gaining ground 
gradually during the last few years. 

The term “ Exact Classification ” in library parlance is applied to 
any systematic scheme of book classification, whereby books upon a 
specific subject (or cast in a literary form) may be grouped together in 
one place and the groups arranged in an order which secures co-ordina- 
tion of subjects and of classes. Integral parts of such a scheme are a 
notation—which symbolises the subjects and classes and permanently 
indicates their relative position in the classification—and an alphabetical 
index of subjects. 

There are numerous systems of exact classification in existence, 
but of these only a few have stood the test of experience. The relative 
merits or demerits of the various schemes not being under consideration, 
suffice it to say that the field of choice, so far as public librarians are 
concerned, practically comprises the following :—Dewey’s Decimal 
Classification (and its expansion by the Institut International de 
Bibliographie, which system, although primarily a_ bibliographic 
classification, has several features which may be used in conjunction 
with the original Dewey), Cutter’s Expansive Classification, Brown’s 
Adjustable Classification and his Sudject Classification. ‘The systems 
of Dewey and Cutter have been extensively adopted in libraries 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and need no words of commendation. 
In this country, Brown’s Adjustad/e is used in a fair number of libraries— 
chiefly those having the open-access system of issue—and his more 
recent and fuller Sudject will doubtless prove a serious rival to the 
systems of Dewey and Cutter in the future. The latter system deserves 
the attention of all librarians engaged in the organization of new 
libraries or of libraries which have hitherto not been closely classified, 
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because it has the merit of being adapted to the requirements of British 
libraries and contains many new subjects not to be found in other 
schemes. 

SYNOPSIS. 


A system of classification having been chosen and the practical 
work of classification begun, there immediately arise several questions, 
chiefly regarding the limits of co-ordination, which must be considered 
and decided upon. The more important of these questions are those 
relating to (I.) books of various sizes, and rare or other books which 
should not be included in the general classification ; (II.) books of a 
composite nature, or separate works on different subjects bound in one 
volume ; (III.) the order in which books in each class should stand ; 
(IV.) the attachment of numbers to the books ; (V.) the convenient 
arrangement of main classes ; (VI.) the guiding of the library. 


SIZES OF BOOKS. 


First there is the difficulty of arranging books of various sizes in 
juxtaposition to each other on the shelves. ‘The matter of book sizes 
has always been a difficulty in the arrangement of a library, and in a 
library which is closely classified the difficulties are greatly increased. 

The arranging of all books in one sequence sometimes necessitates 
the placing of an elephant folio next to a duodecimo and consequently 
valuable shelf space is wasted, to say nothing of the unsightly appearance 
of the books and the awkwardness of handling them. These drawbacks 
trequently lead to the modification of the scheme adopted by the 
splitting of the general classification into two or three parallel 
libraries. When a library consists of a goodly number of large books, 
it is the usual practice to split the collection into three series: the 
octavos and smaller sizes constituting the largest series, the quartos 
forming another series and the folios a third. 

The dividing of the library into parallel libraries of octavos, 
quartos and folios does not affect the notation of the scheme in vogue, 
but to facilitate the finding of the books it is necessary to indicate in 
the catalogue the series in which a particular book is located. For 
this purpose several methods of using symbols or letters have been 
adopted or suggested. The octavo series, being by far the largest in 
extent, it is unnecessary to mark the books in this series in any way. 
Brown, in his Manual of Library Classification, recommends the use of 
an asterisk (*) for quartos and a small cypher (°) for folios, to be placed 
before the class letter in each case. Cutter, in the introduction to his 
scheme, advocates the placing of the symbols + and || after the class 
letter and before the book number to indicate quartos and folios 
respectively. Dewey uses in the same way the letters “q” and “f.” 
Brown’s method of applying the qualifying sign before the class letter 
is decidedly better than the method of Dewey and Cutter, because if it 
be placed after the class letter or number it may be accidently ignored. 
Moreover, as the location of a book must first be determined by its size, 
the symbols for this purpose should logically precede the notation sign. 
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Every library must settle for itself how closely it will distinguish 
sizes on the shelves. By making size distinctions, regular appearance 
and economy of space is undoubtedly gained, but this method breaks 
up subjects into just as many groups as there are sizes. 

In any library it is most desirable to reduce to a minimum the 
number of different places in which the books of a certain class may 
be found, while in open-access libraries it is imperative that the library 
should be split up as little as possible. Where direct access to the 
shelves is permitted readers expect to find all books relating to a 
particular topic together, and any arrangement which militates against 
their natural expectations is to them a decided drawback. The size 
objection to the adoption of close classification is frequently overrated. 
The majority of lending libraries contain comparatively few books 
larger than octavo, and the extremes are much nearer together than 
would at first be supposed, a few classes including nearly all the large 
books. With the use of adjustable shelving the forming of 
parallel libraries may often be obviated by simply putting the few over- 
size books on the bottom shelf or shelves of the press containing the 
other books on their subject, or by shelving them at the end of each 
main class. If there should be too many large books in the library to 
allow of one of these methods being adopted, two sequences might be 
formed: one consisting of all books of octavo size and under, forming 
the general library, and another including all books above octavo size. 

For appearance sake the shelves, in a particular stack at least, 
should be kept at a uniform distance apart. In the fiction class, the 
books being chiefly crown octavos, the standard distance would 
probably be eight or nine inches, the few oversize books in this class 
being placed on the extra shelves below provided for the purpose. In 
another class, say Fine Arts, the quarto size would more naturally be 
taken as the standard size in arranging the shelves. 

When parallel libraries are formed in open-access libraries the 
question arises : How shall the reader be directed to the books shelved 
in another sequence? Broadly speaking, there are two methods of 
accomplishing this end: the first is by means of the catalogue (printed 
or manuscript), the second is by the use of the thin wood dummy. 
Reference from the catalogue is not so satisfactory as direct reference 
from the shelf. Ifa reader, desirous of examining all the books in the 
library on a particular topic, goes direct to the general shelves, he is 
not only saved the labour of consulting the catalogue, but he can 
readily run over with the eye all books then available, plus dummies of 
the books shelved elsewhere. 

The dummy is used to represent either an entire set or a single 
book. In appearance the dummy is a block of wood about the size of 
a foolscap octavo and § inch thick. It may be either painted white or 
covered with white paper on the edge, and lettered with the title of the 
book or series of books which it represents. On one of its sides is 
plainly written the location of the book or books. At some public 
libraries the blocks are lettered by means of a hand rubber-type set. 
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These dummies are also usefully employed for books which, 
because of their cost or rarity, it is necessary to keep under lock and 
key, and for books in a special collection, which, for various reasons, it 
is desirable to keep separate from the general collection. 


COMPOSITE BOOKS, Etc. 

In the practical application of a classification scheme to books, the 
classifier is confronted with many difficulties which require the exercise 
of considerable intelligence and discretion in their solution. His task 
will be very much simplified if the distinction be clearly recognised 
between the functions of a catalogue and the purpose of close classifi- 
cation on the shelves. The primary function of a catalogue is to 
provide a subject index to all the resources of a library ; whereas, the 
primary purpose of a book classification is to bring together in one 
place all books (not parts of books) on a specific subject and to place 
them in a contiguous position to books on related subjects. No 
classification scheme can ever bring together the entire resources of a 
library on a particular topic as a catalogue can do. Apart from the quali- 
fying factor of size, already alluded to, there are other factors to be taken 
into consideration: there are numerous books which treat successively 
of several different topics, a book on one subject may be bound with 
another dealing with an alien subject, and there are series of books 
which, for several reasons, it may be considered undesirable to split up. 
Such points as these demonstrate the fact that exact classification cannot 
do the work of a catalogue. In a catalogue, a book may be completely 
analysed and as many entries made as its subject-matter necessitates, 
but on the shelves no such exhaustive treatment is possible, as no 
dynamical law will permit one body to be in two places at the same 
time. The catalogue can therefore give the resources of a library much 
more fully than the shelves can possibly do. For example, Oppenheim’s 
Development of the Child is a work of a psychological and physiological 
character, discussing, so far as they relate to the subject of the book, 
such questions as heredity and environment, the place of the primary 
school, the place of religion, the profession of maternity, etc. ‘The 
cataloguer may therefore reasonably place this work under Child, 
Psychology, and Education, but the classifier must perforce choose one 
place only for the book. 

It is the difficulty of classifying such books satisfactorily that has 
induced the opponents of close classification to look upon it with con- 
tumely. Book classification, they say, cannot be made an exact science. 
Many books, in the words of Prof. Jevons, “ discuss a problem involving 
many entirely diverse principles of knowledge”; therefore many classes 
must necessarily overlap. But this is no adequate reason why books 
should not be classified. Difficulties such as these present themselves 
in every kind of classification. Biologists, for example, have difficulty in 
marking out a boundary line between the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms, yet they do not hesitate to systematise their knowledge of 
these two kingdoms and present a science of botany and another of 
zoology. The object ofa library classification is not to classify knowledge, 
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but books, and it accomplishes this satisfactorily so far as books on 
specific topics are concerned, while a compromise is made in dealing 
with books treating of two or more different subjects. 

The usual method of treating composite books is to place them in 
the division or class which will best contain them. Books, for example, 
dealing with two or three main classes, whether in whole or in part, are 
placed, not amongst the general encyclopedic works, but with other 
works on one of the subjects dealt with. The class into which any 
such book should go must be decided by the classifier, who has three 
courses open to him: (I.) he can accept Brown’s rule that “ The 
author’s description on the title-page is to be accepted as the authority 
for the relative importance of classes, the first subject werd being always 
taken ”—this rule is not always satisfactory, as many authors in choosing 
the titles of their works do not give sufficient consideration to the 
relative importance of the subjects dealt with ; (II.) he may be guided 
by the number of pages, placing the book in that subject which has 
the greater number of pages devoted to it; (III.) he may place the 
book in the class where he considers the book most useful. If a 
classifier were guided by (I.) he would place How to study History, 
Literature and the Fine Arts, by A. B. Hunt and others, in History ; 
acting under (II.) he would classify P. G. Hamerton’s Drawing and 
Engraving in Engraving, because eighty-nine pages are devoted to the 
latter subject and only seventy to the former; while under (III.) the 
position of a book like C. Dukes’ Health at School would be determined 
by the nature of the library. If the library were making a special feature 
of books on education, this book would be placed with the books on 
this subject, whereas it the medical section were the more important, 
the book would naturally go in the latter class. 

This method of treatment is usually restricted to books dealing 
with not more than three subjects. Books dealing with more than three 
subjects are placed at the general head of the division or class with 
which they deal, as the case may be ; while if they deal with four or 
more main classes they are classified with the general encyclopedic 
works. To indicate clearly the character of composite books, they 
should be lettered with the class numbers of the subjects with which 
they deal, though it is not advisable to go beyond three combinations ; 
indeed, two combinations are usually enough. These books are best 
placed on the shelves at the end of the subject with which they are 
classed, in order that the more comprehensive treatises may be kept 
together. 

Occasionally one comes across a volume containing two distinct 
books on different subjects. Generally speaking, such books have beer 
previously in the possession of private individuals who have had them 
bound together, either on the score of economy or because the two 
books are by the same author. The method of classifying books so 
bound is in no wise different from the classification of composite books. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRESERVATION OF BOOKS IN 
LIBRARIES. 
By Rosert D. Macreop, Glasgow Corporation Public Libraries. 


oo 


HILE of late years library economy has been receiving a great 
deal of attention from professional writers, the actual 
economies of librarianship have been rather neglected. 

Paradoxical as this may seem, it is undoubtedly true. For example, 
none of the text-books on library economy we have consulted give the 
least information as to the repairing of books, though the conservation 
of books, with a view to their distribution, is the chief object of those 
in the library profession. But there is no lack of literature on the 
subject (though it is not very easy to locate), so all that has been 
attempted here is a codification of a number of the better methods of 
dealing with the various kinds of damage to which books are liable. 
Books are like mortals: if they receive treatment in the early stages of 
trouble, it is ofttimes possible to stay effectually the progress of decay, 
but if they be left without treatment they soon go past repair. Even in 
libraries, where of all places one would least expect it, good books are 
frequently allowed to perish for want of atfention. ‘lhe on/y way to 
preserve books is to keep them in good condition always by giving them 
treatment whenever they require it, not putting them in a corner and 
allowing them to lie until they disintegrate. 

There are certain conditions under which book preservation 
becomes a difficult, if not an impossible task, and in so far 
as these conditions affect the books, comparatively little can 
be done to prevent a certain amount of decay. ‘The walls of 
a library building may be of a porous kind of stone which will 
absorb and evaporate damp, and when the damp is evaporated into the 
building, the books will suffer more or less. ‘Though the shelving 
be at right angles to the walls, or in tiers away from the walls, as Dr. 
Spofiord recommends in such case, the element of damp will always be 
present. Then too great a degree of heat has a deleterious effect on 
books, and the presence of hot-water pipes under tiers will work slow but 
sure decay in all books in the tiers above them. The damage to fine 
bindings caused by the use of gas in libraries is proverbial. Strong 
sunlight on a tier of books will cause the colours of the bindings to tade 
or change—a blind will be a remedy. But to detail the various 
destroying influences to which books are subject is not the purpose of 
this paper. Those mentioned are serious enough to cause one to take 
preventative measures if it be in power so to do. Usually, however, it 
is just the neglect to give that “stitch in time” or necessary attention 
that causes decay in library stock. ‘The preservation of books is just a 
matter of attention to trifles, which proverbially make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle, as Michelangelo once said. 
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Cleanliness is a great factor in keeping a stock in good condition. 
The practice in some libraries of having just one time per annum for 
cleaning the books and shelves—at the annual stocktaking—is anything 
but conducive to the well-being of books. They should be subjected 
to frequent examinations—weekly at least—and the shelves kept quite 
free from dust. A certain number of shelves might be given into the 
charge of each of the younger members of the staff, and they held 
responsible for the care of the books and the cleanness of the shelves. 
Assistants, when doing this work, need not all be freed from counter- 
attendance, as the examination, etc., can be done each day during odd 
moments. By such a method as this, the librarian will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the books as issued to readers are free from 
defects, such as loose leaves, loose plates, torn pages and the like. He 
will likewise have on his daily routine calendar an item which will 
always ensure the staff being employed in his absence. With damp 
cloths, dry cloths, hand brushes, and small tables to rest the books on, 
the work can be done quite expeditiously. All parts of books should 
be examined, and, with the shelves, kept clean. Thoroughness in this, 
as in everything else, should be taken as a motto. Dust will be found 
the greatest nuisance to contend with. The tops of books are the 
parts most affected by dust, and to clean these, it is best to take a few 
from the shelf, get their tops together, rest the books on their edges, 
and apply a brush to the tops lightly. Ifa newspaper be spread on 
the floor and damp sawdust scattered on it, or a box of damp sawdust 
be used, the operation can be performed above the sawdust with 
success, the dust being caught as it falls. It is best to follow this top 
brushing by taking the volumes one by one, opening them, then closing 
them sharply, and if this is done carefully, no injury will result to the 
bindings. Valuable books must be treated in a more delicate manner, 
but it is not supposed that these will be kept on the ordinary shelves. 
Instead of the method described, a pneumatic machine may be used, 
the chief property of which is that it “lifts” dust from the tops. 
Books given the treatment mentioned should finally be gone over with 
a dry duster, the shelves cleaned and the volumes replaced. In some 
libraries shelf curtains are used, which are tacked on to the lower rim 
of each shelf, and reach down to the tops of books on the shelf 
immediately under. ‘They prevent dust settling on the tops of books. 
Tier blinds, which are pulled down each evening at closing time, and 
kept down during cleaning operations, are also most useful. But none 
of these things do away with the need for the cleaning system 
described, which should be almost continuous in some quarters. ‘The 
greater the industrial activities of a town, the more need there wili be 
for a continuous cleaning process, as the dust nuisance is so much 
greater in the larger work centres than in the smaller towns. But the 
nuisance may be mitigated in one or two ways. Cleaners should be 
instructed to scatter damp sawdust on the floors before sweeping them. 
Several librarians have testified to the value of the floor machine, 
which is used in the manner of a lawn-mower, and which lifts dust as 
the other lifts grass. Various floor preparations on the market are 
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claimed to prevent dust rising from the floors, but we cannot speak highly 
of their qualities. Such preparations can only be partially effective. 
They cannot do away with the need for soap and water liberally used. 
Very few British library authorities could afford to follow the example 
of the Library Board of Pittsburgh, Pa.,in their method of freeing a 
large section of stock from the dust nuisance ; and yet the Pittsburgh 
method is the only one that can be quite effective. The Zngineering 
Record of New York for October 26th, 1906, gave a most interesting 
description of the plan adopted. In the reconstruction and extension 
of the Central Library there, special study was made of the most 
approved systems of the care of books in view of the prevailing dirty 
and sooty condition of the atmosphere in that city. As it naturally 
appeared that the most effective results might be obtained with the 
books kept in as pure an atmosphere as possible, a book-stack division 
was erected isolated from the remainder of the building. This section 
was specially fitted with a ventilating equipment that utilized an air- 
washing apparatus for clean air supply. As a further precaution 
against the admission of the unclean outer air, all the windows of the 
division were installed in single large lights and hermetically sealed. 
That is a rough outline of the plan, and it would be interesting to hear 
how it has succeeded after two or three years of trial. The large 
American idea appeals to us. 

Re the method of regular stock examination suggested, a good 
plan to follow is to have withdrawn for cleaning, repair, and replace- 
ment all books which you yourself would hesitate to read in their 
present condition. Your taste will most likely be more particular than 
that of an ordinary reader, and if you object to the condition of certain 
books and withdraw them, there will be no fear of the public of 
borrowers complaining. Show the assistants the kinds of books you 
consider should be withdrawn for cleaning, repairs, or replacement, 
and they will act for you. It occasionally does happen that a book is 
put into circulation in a defective condition. When this is observed, 
the assistant from whose section it came and the assistant who issued 
it should both be held responsible. In order to locate such instances 
and to give borrowers a due sense of their responsibilities, a notice such 
as the following should be pasted in at the beginning of the first chapter 
of each book as added to the library : 


GLASGOW CORPORATION PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Borrowers are reminded that, as the Libraries are the property 
of the citizens, it is both their duty and their interest to keep the 
books clean and free from injury. 


Defects or damages should be reported as soon as ible at 
the Library. If a book be lost or accidentally injured, the respon- 
sible Borrower should report the matter without delay to the 
Librarian. 


Borrowers who, by writing, tearing, or otherwise, wilfully 
injure any book, will be dealt with under Bye-laws 13 and 20, 
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There are various points the observance of which will help in one 
way or another to prolong the life and good condition of a book. We 
shall mention one or two. The fact that they are fairly obvious points 
does not lessen their importance. 


In cutting the leaves of a new book, a thin quality of paper-knife 
should be used; one about 8 in. in length and narrowing down to a 
}-in. point is most suitable. The length is of some importance, as the 
process of cutting cannot properly be accomplished with a short knife. 
The work should be done in a leisurely manner. Unless care be 
observed, a book may lose greatly in value through the cutting being 
done badly. Care should be taken that the leaves are cut to the fold 
at the top back. 


To open a new book, lay it on its back, and begin by lifting the 
leaves alternately at the beginning and end, pressing each down, and 
so progressing until the book opens quite freely. Do not gather the 
leaves into a bunch between the fingers, as besides loosening the 
sheets it tends to break the back. 


Books should not be packed tightly together on the shelves, as it 
cubs the bindings into a state of disrepair, and tends to weaken the 
backs. A certain amount of space should be left at the right ends of 
shelves in order to permit the easy withdrawal or addition of volumes ; 
the importance of this point will be most evident in classified libraries. 
Book supports are useful in keeping the shelves tidy in appearance. 
There must be about a dozen varieties on the market, as the subject 
has been an attractive one to inventive librarians. Some of the 
supports are very ingenious, and mostly serviceable. The best types 
of book supports may be seen iilustrated in Mr. Brown’s Library 
Economy and in the catalogues published by the Library Bureau and 
Libraco, Ltd. 


Books kept in closed cases and presses should be taken out every 
few months, and examined to see that no decay is setting in. The 
covers should be rubbed lightly with a piece of chamois leather, and a 
duster applied to the tops, as dust has a marvellous way of penetrating 
into closed cases. It will be beneficial to the books to open them out 
and lay them on a table for two or three hours, turning over the leaves 
occasionally. After the shelves have been rubbed with a dry duster, 
the books may be replaced. 


Valuable books should not be allowed to stand on their ends for 
any length of time, as this inclines the body of the book to fall forward. 
Valuable books are not peculiar in that respect, of course, but their 
cost entitles them to extra care. Very valuable books should be 
enclosed in covers of some soft material, such as chamois leather, and 
laid on their sides. This is the best position for books, as there is no 
strain put on the bindings. All valuable books should be kept locked 
away in a press or safe only accessible to the librarian. The liberty of 
handling these, if extended to the staff generally, will usually result in 
an abuse of the privilege. 
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Books should never be pulled off a shelf by the headbands, as this 
not only spoils the headbands, but inclines to tear the bindings at the 
top back. 

Such pamphlets as are not counted worthy of binding, or which 
it is not considered desirable to bind, should be put into pamphlet 
cases, of which several varieties are to be seen in the catalogues of the 
Library Bureau and Libraco, Ltd. Each of the pamphlets can the 
better be preserved by being stitched in manila wrappers, and lettered 
as desired. ‘The pamphlet cases should also be lettered, and if brief 
lists of the pamphlets contained inside be pasted on the tops or sides of 
the cases reference will be facilitated. ‘The cases should afterwards be 
shelved in the most convenient way, and the contents examined periodi- 
cally. This is the only satisfactory way to preserve pamphlets. 


Points as those given are of very great importance in relation to 
book preservation. 


Regarding many of the more elaborate recipes, etc., appended to 
this article, it will be understood that they are not intended to refer to 
the cheaper type of publications, which in most cases will not repay 
the cost of repairing. As a general rule, lending library books need 
not be subjected to such a scheme of repair treatment as will 
necessitate their being taken down to the sheets. If they are cheap 
get a new copy. If they are out of print and not procurable through 
usual sources, it will be a different matter. Lending library stock 
constantly decreases in value, and to give an average-priced book that 
has circulated two hundred times a fifteenpence treatment, would 
invariably be folly. That book will in most cases have served its day. 
Owing, however, to difficulties of replacement, etc., each book will 
require to be dealt with on its own merits. At the same time, unless 
due discretion be observed, the repairer will find himself giving golden 
hours to the mending of a book that may not be worth more than one 
or two shillings at most. So some foresight will be invaluable in the 
work, and if the quality is not present to begin with, it should be 
cultivated. As regards the actual work of repairing, the amateur must 
not be too sure of his abilities to mend every book that may require 
treatment. Until he has given himself some considerable practice, it 
will be a wise policy to leave expensive books of all kinds aside to be 
repaired by a professional or by someone on the staff who has greater 
experience. Ere attempting to repair any book, practice should be 
made on some old ones discarded. The practice will give some degree 
of competence for the work. As progress is made, the learner will find 
that very few books reach such a degree of disrepair that nothing can 
be done to mend them. No matter how tattered and torn a book may 
be, if it is a// there, a good repairer can make such a job of it as to 
enhance its value, and ensure its life fora long time. For the most 
part, the repairing-work mentioned in this article can be done by an 
assistant with a little experience, and if experience has been obtained from 
an expert so much the better. As regards the larger libraries, there is 
a great deal to be said in favour of having a binder-repairer, but in 
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lieu of such an emfloyé, two or three of the regular staff could be 
trained to do all repairing work. It is a work that might well be 
included in the routine of every library. The author of Am overture 
for founding and maintaining of bibliothecks throughout this kingdom, 
published anonymously at Edinburgh in 1699, did not see much need 
for special librarians for the libraries he wished to see started, but 
would give each library a bookbinder, who was to receive a pension 
and have free house, coal, and light ! 

The majority of the recipes, etc., detailed are in use in book- 
binding establishments and hbraries in this country and America. A 
few are original, but it is a difficult matter to be original in a field that 
has had such workers as Mr. Jacobi and Mr. Zaehnsdorf, and the other 
experts quoted in the bibliography. For convenience of reference we 
have divided the series into four parts: I. Stains. II. Puysicau 
DAMAGES TO LEAVES AND SHEETS. III. PRESERVATION OF BINDINGS 
AND CASES. IV. AGGLUTINANTS, VARNISHES, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PREPARATIONS. 

‘To be continued. ) 


A LIBRARIAN’S DREAM. 


CO-OPERATION THE SOLUTION OF THE “ BOOKLESS 
LIBRARIES” PROBLEM. 


{In papers read before the Library Association at the November 
meeting, Messrs. Baker and Inkster, of Woolwich and Battersea, 
respectively, outlined a scheme of co-operation for London libraries. 
The arguments of these gentlemen produced such an impression 
on the author of the following lines, that, after returning home, and 
partaking of a somewhat injudicious supper, he retired to rest, only 
to be disturbed by a form of nightmare, the substance of which is 
here set forth.] 

I preamt that I dwelt in library halls, 
But no trace of a book could I see ; 

The shelves were quite full, but of small wooden blocks, 
And the scene was quite puzzling to me. 

I asked for a book of the spectacled maid, 
Who replied with a dignified air : 

“‘ If you walk o’er the floor to the blocks on the shelves, 
You will find what you want over there.” 


I dreamt of a symbol, it matters not what, 
Of the “classification ” of Brown, 

And I found a small block with the number thereon, 
And this block I with wonder took down, 
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There written in letters of black upon white, | 
*Twas revealed in a manner quite thorough, 
That we’d really arrived in Utopia at last, 
I must go to a neighbouring borough. 


I dreamt that the reason of this little jaunt, 
Was a system of co-operation, 
Which had sprung into life through the kind offices, 
Of a thoughtful, kind association.* 
The Council, a body of most learnéd men, 
Met in conclave and settled the matter, see ! 
*Twould be foolish for Woolwich to buy books on dogs, 
Why not send canine readers to Battersea ? 


Thus Finsbury possessed all the books upon clocks, 
Bermondséy all the books upon leather, 

And Gravesend provided the literature, 
Of the shrimp—Royal Greenwich, the weather. 

And so every subject was given a place, 
And naught but that theme found a lodging ; 

The remainder was filled with those quaint wooden blocks, 
Giving lessons concerning quick dodging. 


But the climax was reached when I wanted that work, 
Which we call “‘ Ency. Brit.” to abbreviate, 
To discover a block ’stead of numerous vols. \ 
Won’t the student’s book-hunger alleviate. 
To be told that a Reference Library exists 
On the edge of this great London town, 
Is somewhat unpleasant when nigh closing time, 
And the air-ship has just broken down. 


I dreamt of that “ bogey,” the Carnegie halls, 
Where the books are exceedingly rare, 
And e’en as I thought of that small wooden block, 
Was convinced the solution lay there. 
Small districts producing a limited rate, 
With no money, or little, to spend, 
Should buy blocks, which are cheap, and waste nothing on books 
Giving heed to the lines I append. 


Just write on the side of the block a short note, 
And let it be clearly set down: 
Though the library has not a book on the shelves, 
There are some in the neighbouring town. 
The London libraries might please take the hint, 
When people want books and can’t see ’em, 
Why not fill up the gaps in the library with blocks, 
And direct to the British Museum? 
Manor G. Nortu. 


* Emphasis on the Ass. 
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NOTABLE LIBRARIES. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


The borough has an area of 6,537 acres, with a population of 
208,291, the rateable value being 41,000,140. Public Libraries Act 
adopted in 1876. The Library was first opened in 1883. 

Duties and powers of the Libraries Committee are to execute and 
perform in the name and on behalf of the Council, but subject to the 
standing orders and to confirmation, all the powers and duties of the 
Corporation under the Public Libraries Acts are exercised, together 
with the control of the Libraries and Reading Rooms. 

As to finance, there is received from the Borough Fund 1d. in 
the £. The income at present is £3,750 per annum. 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES: 


Lending ... 42,000 
Reference | 6, 194 
Juvenile Literature 2,237 
Branches... 25,041 


Total 75,472 


(Patents and pamphlets are not included.) 


ANNUAL NuMBER OF IssuEs (1907-8): 


Lending ... 108,388 
Reference «29,841 
Branches... wes 


94,321 


Total 232,550 


The Fiction issues form 64 per cent. of the total issues from 
the Lending Library. 
Metuops : Indicator, with key to same and card-charging. 
CLASSIFICATION : Fletcher’s, fixed location. 
Caratocutinc : Alphabetically, Author, Title of Book, Subject matter 
with notes. 
Any work in the Lending Department, with the exception of the 


Fiction class, can by issued on reference forms for examination in the 
Library. By this plan, not only is the whole Library made available 
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for reference purposes, but any work required for home reading, the 

title of which may appear to be doubtful, can be fully examined before 

being taken away. ‘There are typed class lists for the recent additions, 
and monthly newspaper lists. 

Buttpincs : Central Lending and Reference Department. On passing 
through the main entrance, borrowers and readers gain admission 
to the Issue Department, which is flanked on the right by the 
magazine room and on the left by the Reference Department. The 
newspaper room, file room and binding department are in the 
basement, which may be entered direct from the main road. The 
Branches are : Victoria Road, South ; North End (Kingston Cross) 
and the “ Carnegie,” in Fratton Road. In 1893 the first Branch 
Library was opened in Southsea. In 18g6 the second Branch was 
opened in Landport. In 1906 the third, or Carnegie ” Branch 
Library was opened in Fratton. 


KEY TO PHOTOGRAPH OF CENTRAL LIBRARY STAFF. 
Back Row, from left to right. 

A. P. Wooutetr (Clerk). 

Mrs. A. McDonne tt (Cleaner), 

J. (Janitor). 

J. (Binder). 


CENTRE Row, from left to right. 
R. E. Smituers (Reference and Newsroom Assistant). 
W. Hunr (Binder). 
Miss Maup BRoMFIELD (1st Assistant). 
Miss May Haypen (2nd Assistant). 
Miss A. M. (Book-sewer). 
Mrs. A. M. RoGers (Book-sewer). 


Front Row, from left to right). 
C. K. (Sub-Librarian). 
Miss M. Kenr (3rd Assistant). 
Tweep D. A. Jewers (Chief Librarian). 
Miss M. K. Garrett (3rd Assistant). 
Miss H. Kersty (2nd \ssistant). 
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REVIEWS. 


Stoddart (Jane T.). The Girlhood of Mary Queen of Scots, from her 
landing in France, in August, 1548, to her departure from France 
in August, 1561. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1908 
9", pp. 516, ports. Price 12s, net. 

A careful monograph, based mainly on French authorities, which 
ought to be in every library which possesses a selection from the 
voluminous literature connected with Mary Stuart. Among much 
that is interesting concerning the early years of Mary will be found 
many glimpses of the court life of France and the powerful family of 
the Guises. 

Horsley (Reginald). Romance of Empire. New Zealand. London: 
T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1908. Col. by A. D. McCormick. 
83", pp. 346. Price 6s. net. 

An interesting series of sketches dealing chiefly with the early 
history of New Zealand, the settlement of the Maoris, the coming of 
‘Tasman and Cook, and the fitful wars which ended in 1870. Written 
in a popular style, and well adapted to give the ordinary reader a vivid 
impression of New Zealand's stormy and picturesque early history. 


Celestina, or the tragi-comedy of Calisto and Melibea, translated 
from the Spanish, by James Mabbe, anno 1631... Edited, 
with introduction on the Picaresque novel and appendices, by 
H. Warner Allen. London: G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 

1908). 8”, pp. 438. Price 6s. net. 

A re-issue in the Library of Early Novelists (Picaresque Section) 
of a celebrated Spanish classic, taking the form of a novel in dramatic 
dialogue form. The importance of this book in the history of literature 
makes it indispensable in all properly equipped Public Libraries. 
hough comparatively uninteresting to the general reader, it is very 
necessary for the student. 

Friedlander (Ludwig). Roman life and manners under the early 
empire. ‘Translated by Leonard A. Magnus. London: G. 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd. [1908). pp. 456. Price 

This forms the first volume of Friedliinder’s S7/fengeschichte Roms, 
and deals with the court life, the three estates, society, women, means of 
communication, ete., in the Rome of B.C. 31—A.D. 565. ‘The second 
volume, translated by J. H. Freese, will be published early in 1909. 


Jacobi (Charles ‘I.). Printing, a practical treatise on the art of 
typography as applied more particularly to the printing of books. 
qth ed. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1908. ZZ 7”, pp. 434, 

and 16 samples of paper. Price 7s. 6d. 
This standard text-book, which deals exhaustively and in an 
interesting manner with all departments of a printer’s work, has 
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established its claim to recognition so completely that it is unnecessary 
to do more than to commend it most heartily to the notice of librarians. 
Some revisions regarding new machinery and colour printing bring the 
work up-to-date. 


Wells (H. G.). The War in the Air and particularly how Mr. Bert 
Smallways fared while it lasted. London: G. Bell & Sons, 
1908. ///. 7}", pp. 398. Price 6s. 

Another of Mr. Wells’ bold excursions into the realms of scientific 
romance, in which he shows rather conclusively that flying machines in 
war, while very destructive, are, owing to their limited carrying power, 
useless for conquest or the effective occupation of an enemy’s country. 
The sketches of the commoner Cockney life in the early part of the 
book are humorous and truthful, and there are several references to 
Public Libraries. We believe the world has much more elasticity than 
Mr. Wells seems to think, and would recover fror the general 
“eruelling ” sooner than he indicates. 


Complete History of the Echalaz Collections, Waterloo 
Museum, Liverpool, by Lieut.-colonel Echalaz. Price 3s. 6d. 
Carnegie Library, Waterloo. 

This handbook to the Waterloo Museum collection of British 
birds consists of a short introductory autobiography of the collector 
and donor, Lieut.-colonel Echalaz, and detailed accounts of the cases, 
with twenty-three reproductions of bird cases. For those studying the 
collection, the book should prove very useful, the information being 
what is needed and the writer wisely quoting from Howard Saunders’ 
standard manual of British birds, and occasionally from Hudson and 
Pycraft, when his own observations fail or are too scanty. To students 
of the cases the illustrations will be useful as reminders, but of little 
value to other ornithological or general readers. ‘lhe handbook will, 
however, be welcomed by bird-lovers, who will forgive some careless- 
ness and diffuseness of style, for its first-hand observations of habits, 
and especially of breeding and feeding places, and indications of the 
localities where the specimens were obtained. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS. 


AN AUTHOR INDEX. 
By R. A. Peppir, St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


VI. 

| This Index was commenced in the August number, where a list of 

the authorities used will be found, together with a short note on the plan 
of the work. An additional list of authorities appears in the October 
number, page 144: see also December number, page 209. Owing to 
pressure of other matter only four pages are allotted to the Index this 
month. The February number will, however, contain twelve.| 
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Antoninus. 


Confessionale cont. 


1473- 


1474- 
'474- 
1476. 
1477- 
1477- 
1480. 
1480. 
1481. 
1482. 
1482. 


1483. 
1483. 


1483. 
1483. 
1483. 
1484. 
1484. 
1484. 
1484. 


1486. 
1487. 
1487. 
1488. 
1490. 
1490. 
1490. 
1492. 


Ven. H*1176: Pell.840: Pr- 
VB. 3713: 


4224: B.p.385: 
WP.155 


Essl. Panz.1.380.5: 


B.p.409. 
Ven. 
4289: 


B.p.380. 
Ven. HC.1179: Pell.842: Pr. 


4308 : b.p. 380. 


n.p. H.1180: Panz.IV.16.101 : 


65 


B.p.657. 
Val. Hb.19: 


B. 398: 


H.1182: IV. 24.160 : 


B. 


p.658. 
Ven. HC*1183: Pell.843: Pr. 


4339: B.p.38r. 


Ven. HC. Pr. 
re. 


4582: B.p.60 
Del C.IL. 
8868: B. 


P-4 
Ven. HC.1185: "Pell. 845: B.p. 


603: VB.3910. 
n.p. H*1186: B.p.590 


590. 

Memm. HC*r190: Pell.846 : 
Pr.2773 : B.p.459: VB.1592. 
Panz.I1.285*95: 


Par. H.1188 : 
B.p.524 


Stras. H. Panz.1.25*54 : 


B.p. 325. 


Ven. HC.1189: Pr.4584: B.p. 


603: VB.3911. 


np. R. App. II.390: Pell.847 : 


B. 


P.5 
Mil. H. B.p.471: R.App. 


[V.p.1r2. 


Mil. H.1193: Panz.II.51*256: 


B.p.583. 
Ven. H*1192: 
p.239: Pell.848: 

B.p.528: VB.4077. 


‘en. H.1194: Panz.[11.227.906: 


B.p. 


509. 
np. HC Bon 849: Pr. 


2368: B. 


P-3 
Stras. H.1195: ieee. 1,32. 109: 


B.p.3 
Stras 


S.Flach.17: BMC.I.p.148. 


np. DKGW. 

Rom. Pr. 3688 : 
B.p.5 

Stras. He 1108: Pell.850: Pr. 


687: B.p.399: BMC.I.p.150. 
Pell.851 : 
B.p.399: BMC.I. 


Stras. HC*t1200: 
Pr.694 : 


p.152. 


Pell.841: Pr. 


C.1L.506: IIT. 
Pr.4846 : 


325- 
H*1197: C.III.p.239: 
Pr.678: B.p.399: VB.2480: 


Antoninus. 
Confessionale cont. 


1492. 
1495. 
1496. 
1497- 
1497. 
1499. 
1499. 


1499. 
1499. 


1500. 


Ven. H.1200a: C.III.p.239: 
Pr.Supp.1I.5359a: B.p.365: 


R.App.IV.p.112. 
Ven. C.11.504: B.p.627. 
Stras. HC*1201: Pell.852: Pr 


705 : B.p.4oo: 
B.p.400 : 


Ven. H.1203: B.p.548: R.App. 


Stras. H.1202: 
Panz.1.59* 318. 


IV.p.113. 


n.p. H.1204: Panz.IV.71*652 : 
Pell.853 : 


-p.667. 
Stras. HC*1205: 
Pr.713: B.p.g00: VB.2509 


BMC.L.p.155: GfT.1905.82. 
Ven. H*1206: Pell.854: B.p. 


548. 
Ven. HC.1207: Pell.855: Pr. 


5488: B.p.548 
Bresc. H*1208: B.p.362 : Ped 
148. 


Confessionale, Aisf. 


n.p.d. 
n.p.d. 


1492. 
1492. 
1492. 


1494. 
1495- 


1497. 


1499. 


Hb.25. 
Hb.27. 


Burg. C.11.502 : ILI.p.298.502: 


B.p.348 : Hb.22. 
Sev. Pell.873 
B.p.620: Hb.20. 


Zar. C.III.p.299.502b: B.p. 
440: Hb.21+Supp: HbT.73. 


Pr.g565 : 


Burg. Hb.23. 

Salam. C. tn. 503: 
B.p.574: Hb.24. 

Zar. B.p 
440: Hb.26 


. Burg. C.11.p 299.503b : Pell. 


874: B.p.349: Hb.28 


Confessionale, fad. 


n.p.d. 
n.p.d. 
n.p.d. 


n.p.d. 
n.p.d. 


n.p.d. 


n.p.d. 
n.p.d. 


n.p.d. 
n.p.d. 


n.p.d. 


n.p.d. 
n.p.d. 
n.p.d. 


n.d. Fir. HC. 1210: 


H.1209: Panz.1V.85*8o. 
H.1215: B.p.365 (? = Pr.6890) 
C.IL.§09 : 
Pr.6297 : 
C.IL. 510: 
Pell.856 : 
1127. 
Pell.857 : 
Pell.858, 


B.p.475. 
R.App.1V.p.rrq. 


B.p.402. 


Pr. 6276. = P-475. 
R.App.I 
R.App.L.29. 
R.App. 
DKGW 


391: R.App.I.p.or. 


: 


R.App.II.391: IV. 


B.p.505: R.App.!. 


Pr.6137: B.p. 
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Antoninus. 
Confessionale, cont. 

n.d. Fir. H.1212: B.p.391. 

1472. n.p. H.1216: Pell.870: B.p.4gor. 

1472. Bol. H.1217: Pr.6514: B.p.333: 
R.App.I.p.g2. 

1472. Bol. HC.1218: Pell.8€0: B.p. 
333: Fum.p.38. 

1472. Bol. HC.1229: Pr.6515: B.p. 
333: R.App.I.p.93. 

1472. Bol. Pr.Supp.111.6515a. 

1473. Ven. HC.1219: Pell.871: B.p. 
330: VB.3706. 

1475. Bol. H.1231: Pell.861: Pr. 
Supp.1.6519a : B.p.354: 
R.App.IV.p.115. 

1475. Mant. HC.1230: Pell.862: 
Pr.6889: B.p.365. 

1476. n.p. H.1220: B.p.657. 

1477. Fir. HC.1221: Pell.863: Pr. 
6095: B.p.403: R.App.1.p.g2. 

1478. Nap. H.1222=H.1181: Pell. 
864: B.p.320: R.App.IV. 
p-114: TF'S.1903.p. 

1479. .p. H.1232: Panz.I1V.22*140: 
B.p.658. 

1479. Fir. HC.1224: Pell.865: Pr. 
6133: B.p.446: R.App.IV. 


p-I15. 
1479. Ven. HC.1223: Pell.872: Pr. 
4435: B.p.509: R.App.1.p.92. 
1481. Fir. HC.1213: Pell.866: Pr. 
8134: B.p.390: R.App.IV. 

Il 


p-113. 
1483. Ven. C.1I.511: B.p.603: (?= 
WP.134.) 
1485. Rom. C.11.512: Pr.3663: B.p. 
540: R.App.II.p.117. 
1486. Ven. H.1225: C.III.p.239: Pr. 
Supp.I1.4478a: B.p.535. 
1486. Ven. Pr.4590: B.p.603. 
1488. nm.p. HC.1226: Pell.867: Pr. 
6333: B.p.372: R.App.I.p.g2. 
1488. n.p. H.1233: Panz.1V.46.364: 
B.p.66r. 
1488. n.p. Pr.6193: B.p.474. 
1491. n.p. H.1227. 
1491. Ven. R.App.I.3o. 
1493. Fir. HC.1214: Pell.868: Pr. 
6355: B.p.506: VB.2972. 
1493. Ven. H.1234: B.p.553: 
R.App.II.p.117. 
1496. Fir. HC.1211: Pell.869: Pr. 
B.p.506: R.App.IV. 
13. [B.p.508. 
1496. Na, 1228: Panz.11.164.78: 
1500 Ven. R. App. 1.31. 
"Decisio consiliaris. 
n.p.d. HC.1234a: CA.160: Pell.876: 
B.p.518. 
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Antoninus. 


Decisio consiliaris cont. 
n.p.d. C.11.521: Pell.875: B.p.427: 
VK. 120. 
n.d. Niirnb. H*1235: Pr.2165: B.p. 
387. 
1478. Niirnb. Pr.2142: B.p.386. 
De arte praedicandi. 
1487. H.1236: Panz.1V.43.336: 


B.p.661. 
1488. “oe H.1237: Panz.1.34.125: 


P-3 
1490. Stras. rays: C.III.p.240: 
Panz.1.42.183: B.p.399: 
S.Flach.32. 
1499. Stras. H.1239: C.III.p.240: 
Panz.1.63.356: B.p.400: 
S.Flach.75. 


Sermones. 

n.p.d. H*1240. 

n.p.d. H*1241: 5719: B.p.629: 
VB.4566 

Summa theolagicn, pars prima, 

n.d. [Lyon.]. H.1250(1): C.11.513: 
Pell.885(1) : B.p.378. 

1477. Ven. H.1251(1): Panz.IX. 
286.277: B.p.624. 

1478. Niirnb. HC*1242(1): Pell.877 
(1): Pr.1988: B.p.453: 
VB.1657. 

1479. Ven. HC*1243(1): Pell.878(1): 
Pr.4123: B.p.445. 

1481. Ven. H*1244(1): C.IIL.p.240: 
Pell.879(1): B.p.641. 

1485. n.p. HC*1245(1): Pell.880(r) : 
Pr.7503: B.p.637: VB.374. 

1486. Niirnb. H*1246(1): Pell.883(r): 
B.p.454: VB.1720. 

1487. Speier. HC*1247(1) : Pell.881 
(1): Pr.2370: B.p.392: 
VB.2015 

1487. Pell.886 : B.p. 


1490. sien. ‘HC*1248(1): Pell. 
Pr.458: B.p.425: BMC 
p.106. 
1496. Stras. HC*1249(1): C.III. 
.240: Pell.884(1): Pr.472: 
_p.425: VB.2295: BMC. 


I.p.109. 
Summa theologica, _ pars 
secunda. 
n.d. Lyon. H.1250(2): Pell.885(2) : 
B.p.378. 


1474. Ven. H.1253: Panz.III.100 
[X.285.141: B.p.444. 
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Antoninus. 
Summa __theologica, pars 
secunda cont. 
1474. Ven. HC.1254: Pell.887: Pr. 
4160: B.p.560: R.App.IV. 


1477. H*1256: C.1II.515: 
Pell.889 : B.p.391: VB.2000. 

1477. Ven. H.1251(2): Panz.IX.286. 
277: B.p.624. 

1477. Ven. HC*1255: Pell.888: Pr. 
4323: B.p.380: VB.3745. 

1478. Niirn. HC*1242(2): Pell.877 
2): Pr.rg8t: B.p.453: 

B.1649. 

1480, Ven. HC*1243(2): Pell.878(2): 
Pr.4126: B.p.445: VB. — 

1481. Ven. H*1244(2): C.III.p.240 
II.514(2): Pell.879(2): B. p. 
641 


41. 
1485. n.p. HC*1245(2) : Pell. 880(2) : 

Pr.7501: B.p.637: VB.372. 
1486. Niirn. H*1246(2) : 883(2): 


B.p.454: VB.17 

1487. Speier. Pell.881 
(2): Pr.2369: B.p.392: 
VB.2014. 


Pr.457: B.p.425: BMC.I,. 
106. 


1496. Stras. HC*1249(2): C.III. 
Pell.884(2): Pr.470: 
p.425: VB.2293: BMC.I. 


Summa theologica, pars tertia. 
n.d, [Lyon.]}. 1250(3): Pell.885(3): 
B. 


P-3 

n.d. Par. R. 

1477. Ven. 124319): Pell.878(3): 
Pr.4102: B.p.445: 

1478. Niirn. HC*1242(3): Pell.877(3): 
Pr.1983: B.p.453: VB.1652. 

1480. Ven. H*1244(3): C.III.p.2g0: 
Pell.879(3) : B.p.641. 

1485. n.p. HC*1245(3): Pell.880(3): 
Pr.7505: B.p.637: VB.376. 

1485. Ven. H*1257: C.II. 
III.p.240: Pell.890: B.p.523 

1486. Niirn. H*1246(3): Pell. 883(3): 
B.p.454: VB.1724. 

1487. Speier. HC*1247(3): Pell.881 
(3): Pr.2373: B.p.392: VB. 


7. 

1490. Stras. HC*1248(3): C.III.p. 
240: Pell.882(3): Pr.459: 
B.p.425 : BMC.I.p.106. 

1496. Stras. HC*1249(3): C.III.p. 
240: Pell.884(3): Pr.469: 
B.p.425 : BMC.I.p.r10. 


Antoninus cons. 


Summa __ theologica, pars 
quarta. 


1479. Niirn. HC*1242(4): Pell.877(4): 
Pr.1992 : B.p.452: VB.1659. 

1480. Ven. HC*1243(4): Pell.878(4): 
Pr.4124: B.p.445: VB.3674. 

1480. Ven. C.11.516: B.p.576. 

1481. Ven. H*1244(4): C.11.514(4): 
III.p.240: Pell.879(4): B.p. 


641. 

1485. .p. HC*1245(4) : Pell. 880(4) : 
Pr.7502: B.p.637 : VB.373. 

1487. Niirn. H*1246(4): Pell.883(4): 
B.p.454: VB.1726. 

1487. Speier. HC*1247(4) =H.1258: 
Pell.881(4): Pr.2367: B.p. 
392: VB.2013. 

1488. Ven. H.1259: III.249. 
1053: B.p.44 

1490. Stras. : Cc. “po 
240: Pell.882(4): 
B.p.425 : BMC.I.p.106 

1496. Stras. HC*1249(4): C.IIL.p. 
240: Pell.884(4): Pr.471: 
B.p.425: VB.2294: BMC. 

1500. Lyon. H.1250(4): C.II.517: 
Pell.885(4): B.p.378. 


Joh. Molitoris tabulae totam 
Summam Antonini. 


n.p.d. HC*1247(5): Pell.881(5). 

np.d. H*1260. 

1484. m.p. H*1262: Pell.892: B 
548: VK.818: VB.926. 

1485. m.p. HC*1245(5): Pell.880(5) : 
Pr.7504: B.p.637: VB.375. 

1486. Niirn. H*1246(5): C.1I.518: 
Pell.883(5): Pr.2052: B.p. 
454: VB.1722. 

1490. HC*1261=H.1263=H. 
1264: Pell.891: Pr.1301: 
VK.819: B.p.549: BMC.I. 


P-275- 
1492. H.1265: Panz.1V.56.474: 
B.p.663. 
1500. H.1250(5) : Pell.885(5) : 
8. 


-37 
1500. Ven, H.1266: Pell.893: B.p. 
482: R.App.IV.p.115. 


De censuris. 
n.p.d. HC*1267: Pell.895: Pr.6891: 
B.p.365: VB.3018. 
1474. Pell.896: Pr. 
: B.p.380: VB.3736. 
1476. Rom. 1269: Pell.897: B.p. 
5 
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Antoninus. 
De censuris cont. 
1480. Ven. HC*1270: Pell.898: Pr. 
4342: B.p.381. 
1495. Rom. H.1271: Panz.11.514.564: 
B.p.566. 


Trialogus. 
np.d. HC.1272: Panz.IV.85.81. 
1480. Fir. H.1273: Panz.1.408.37: 


1495. Ven THC 1274: Pell.899: Pr. 
5498: B.p.598. 
De sponsalibus et matrimoniis. 
n.p.d. C.11.519=C.11.520: Pell.894: 
B.p.441. 
El contrasto del nostro Signore. 
np.d. C.11.522: B.p.q4o3: (BM. 
16th cent.). 
Vita della Radegonda Regina. 
n.p.d. C.11.523: B.p.629: (BM. 
16th cent.). 
Trattato delle insidie del 
diavolo. 
n.p.d. VB.4616. 
Antoninus (Aug. Marc.). 
Itinerarium. 
1499. Rom. H.1158: Panz.11.518.593: 
B.p.566. 
Antonio (S.) da Padova. 
Vita e miracoli. 
n.p.d. H.1275: R.App.I.p.93. 


Antonio Bettini. 
Monte santo di Dio. 
1477. Fir. HC.1276: Pell.goo: Pr. 
6114: B.p.464: R.App.IV. 
6 


p-116. 
1491. Fir. H.1277: Pell.gor: Pr.6350: 
B.p.506: R.App.I.p.93. 
De divina praeordinatione. 
n.p.d. HC.1278: Pr.3919: B.p.434: 
R.App.IV.p.116. 
Antonius, Abbas Admonten- 
sis. 
Epistola ad praelatos et pro- 
ceres regni Hungariae. 
n.p.d. R.App.1.32. 
Antonius de Burgos. 
De emptione et venditione. 
1471. Pav. Ht1279: Panz.II.242.2: 


_ B.P.524- 
Antonius Gratia Dei. 
De ligno crucis. 
n.d. Louv. C.11.482: CA.157: B.p. 
639- 


Antonius Gratia Dei cont. 
Exhortatio ad Maximilianum. 
n.p.d. C.11.483: CA.158: Pell.go3: 
Pr.g222: B.p.639. 


Antonius Panormita. 
Epistolae familiares. 
n.p.d. C.11.928=C.II.929: Pr.6675: 
B.p.563. 
Alfonsi Regis dictorum ac 
factorum, II.IV. 
1485. Pisa. Panz.1I.382.4: R.App. 
1,276: B.p.412. 
Antonius de Parma. 


Postilla seu Medulla. 
1482. Kiln. Pell.go4 : 


B.p.457: VK.130. 
1500. Par. H. cae: Fons. II.327.632: 
B.p.525- 


Antonius (S.). 
Privilegia ordinis S. Antonii. 
n.p.d. C.1i1.4875: Pr.194: B.p.407: 
BMC.L.p.49. 
Antonius Viterbiensis. 
Oratio. 
n.d. Ven. Pr.ggt1: B.p.332. 


Anweisung des Verhaltens vor 
Gericht. 
1485. n.p. DKGW. 


Anwykyll (Joh.). 
Grammatica. 
n.p.d. Pr.g750: Md.8: B.p.568: 
(C.111. $756 refers to the 2nd 
part only.) 


Aphthonius Sophista. 
Praeexercitamenta pro studio- 
sis adolescentibus. 
n.p.d. Pell.gos. 


Apicius. 
De re coquinaria. 
n.d. Ven. H*1282: Pr.5539: B.p.634: 


VB.4477. 
1498. Mil. H*1283: Pell.go7: Pr. 
6069: B.p.472: VB.3138. 
Apollinaris Cremonensis. 
Super I. posteriora analytica. 
1493. Ven. H*1284: B.p.481. 
1497. Ven. H*1285: Pell.go8: B.p. 
487: VB.4523 


| 

| 
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VIEWS CURRENT. 


coo 


HE views of “L.A.A.” on the excessive zeal of certain members 
of the Library Association for a more extensive cultivation of 
the humanities, will be endorsed by most sensible librarians. 

The “ belles lettres ” and “ cultchaw ” are the last refuges of noodledom, 
and whenever one is found preaching about the necessity for an all- 
round devotion to what is thought to be culture, though in reality it is 
only literary twaddle, it is time to scrutinize the record of such 
a busybody, especially on the technical side. Asa rule, when a man 
in any profession save that of literature, comes forward with propositions 
for the culture and polishing of other people’s minds by means of 
the young men’s literary and debating club kind of procedure, the 
chances are that he isa “ruster” in his own special line of business. 
One can imagine “rusters” of this sort setting the following Latin 
paper to the poor wretches who sit for L.A. Exams. in the hope of 
achieving a rise of another bob a week. 

Translate into the Latin of Cesar the following extract :— 

A Dresden paper states that among the Hottentots (Hottentoten) the 
kangaroos (Beutelratte) are found in great numbers. Many wander free; others 
are taken by hunters and put into cages (Kotter), provided with covers 
(Lattengitter) to keep out the rain. These cages are called in German Latten- 
gitterwetterkotter, and the kangaroo after his imprisonment takes the name of 
Lattengitterwetterkotterbeutelratte. One day an assassin (Attentater) was 
arrested who had killed a Hottentot woman (Hottentotenmutter) the mother of 
two stupid and stuttering children (in German, Strattertrottel). This woman is 
entitled Hottentotenstrattertrottelmutter, and her assassin takes the name of 
Hottentotenstrattertrottelmutterattentater. The murderer was confined in a 
kangaroo’s cage (Beutelrattenlattengitterwetterkotter), whence a few days later 
he escapec, ut, unfortunately, was recaptured by a Hottentot. 

*T have captured the attentater,” said he. 

“ Which one ?"’ replied the mayor, ‘‘ we have several.”’ 

The 

** Which attentater are you talking about ?’’ 

** About the Hottentotenstrattertrottelmutterattentater.” 

“Then why don't you say at once the Hottentotenstrattertrottelmutter- 
attentaterlattengitterwetterkotterbeutelratte 

The Hottentot fled in dismay. 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 
[ Special notes of general interest are invited for this department.} 


Birmingham.—The salary of the chief librarian, Mr. A. Capel Shaw, 
was recently increased from £550 to £600 per annum, after some 
discussion in the City Council. 


‘ 
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Bradford.—It will be welcome news to the many students of Yorkshire 
antiquities and literature to hear that the Bradford Libraries Committee 
have decided to recommend the City Council to acquire the great 
collection of local literature formed by the late Mr. C. A. Federer. 
For many years Mr. Federer collected, with the utmost enthusiasm, 
books and pamphlets written by Yorkshiremen, in every part of the 
world, and works written or printed within the county, or having any 
other local connection, and he was successful in finding and acquiring 
a very considerable number of works of the greatest rarity. Some of 
the pamphlets are almost, if not absolutely, unique, and the total 
number of the collection amounts to between 8,000 and 9,000 items. 
Besides Bradford works, Leeds, Hull, York and Whitby are especially 
well represented, and the collection will be a most valuable acquisition 
to the Public Library, which is already strong in local literature. ‘I'he 
great Methodist collection which Mr. Federer formed is not included 
in the purchase. 


Bristol.—By invitation of the chairman of the Bristol Public Libraries 
Committee (Ald. John Walls), the members of the Clifton Antiquarian 
Club held a meeting in the Bristol Reference Library, on November 2oth 
last. The president (the Lord Bishop of Bristol) occupied the chair 
and gave some interesting historical notes upon a selection of photo- 
graphic reproductions of the Bayeux Tapestry. Mr. Norris Mathews, 
city librarian, Bristol, gave a lime-light lecture upon “Some rare Books 
and MSS. in the Library,” illustrating his subject with a choice selection 
of slides representing many rare examples of early illuminated MSs., 
incunabula, early wood-cuts and printers’ devices. Mr. L. Acland Taylor, 
deputy city librarian, followed with a paper on “ Some early Impressions 
of Froissart and Monstrellet,” contained in the Bristol Reference Library. 
An exhibition of notable books and bindings added greatly to the 
success of the evening. 


Bromley, Kent.—With the resumption of the free popular lectures 
(twelve), with a reading circle for girls, with lantern lectures for senior 
scholars at the elementary schools, with the Literary and Debating 
Society in connection with the library, with the visits to the library of 
the older scholars in the fifteen elementary schools or departments in 
the borough, and also, it may be mentioned, with the resumption in the 
Lecture Hall of the University Extension lectures, and with, at the same 
time, a largely increasing issue of books from the library, the work for 
the winter may be said to be well commenced. 


Chorley.—The lending department of the Public Library has been 
re-organized under the superintendence of Mr. E. McKnight as a safe- 
guarded open-access library, and was recently re-opened with great 
success. 


Exeter.—The City Council have adopted the Museums and 
Gymnasiums Act, 1891, so far as relates to museums, the object 
being, we understand, to free the libraries rate and thus enable 
extensive improvements to be introduced. 
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Hull.—The Public Libraries Committee have unanimously resolved td 
close the reading rooms on Boxing Day, on account of the very small 
attendances. 


London: Stoke Newington.—The tercentenary of the birth of 
John Milton was commemorated by an entertainment and exhibition 
of Miltoniana. The entertainment was held on December gth, and 
comprised: “An Appreciation of Milton,” by Rev. A. B. Boyd 
Carpenter, M.A. ; “ Recitals of Milton passages,” by Miss Winifred Rae 
and Messrs. Gilbert Hudson and F. E. Manley; “ Music illustrative of 
Milton ” (including selections from Lawes, Handel and Leslie), under 
the direction of Mr. James Matthews and Dr. Pringuer ; also lantern 
views of Milton portraits and homes, with remarks by Mr. Wynne I. 
Baxter, J.P., D.L. (chairman of the Public Libraries Committee). The 
exhibition, which was opened on the evening of December gth, and 
on the three following days from 2.0 to 9.0 p.m., consisted principally 
of selections from Mr. Wynne E. Baxter’s unique Milton collection, 
and included all editions of works of Milton (with one or two 
exceptions) published during his lifetime, first editions of posthumous 
works, editions with portraits and other special editions. Portraits and 
Other interesting objects were also lent for exhibition by Mr. 
Sheriff Baddeley, Sir Joseph Dimsdale, Mr. Councillor Bewsher, the 
Governors of St. Paul’s School and the Board of Education. An 
annotated catalogue of the exhibits has been published. Admission to 
the exhibition was by purchase of a copy of the annotated catalogue 
of the exhibits. 


London: Westminster.—Staniles Zambrazetti, a Pole, was fined 
2s. 6d., 6d. damages and 23s. costs for mutilating the Fie/d, in the 
newsroom of St. Martin-in-the-Fields Library. 


Manchester.—The Libraries Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion, on November 23rd, opened to the public a small branch library in 
Oswald Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. It is furnished with about a 
a thousand carefully-selected volumes for use in the library and for 
home reading, and it has been arranged that borrowers may, on 
application, have other books brought from the Hulme Branch Library. 
A good selection of magazines is placed in a separate reading-room. 
A feature of the new library is the provision of a room for meetings of 
Home Reading Union circles and similar organizations. 


Montrose.—The success of the working of the safe-guarded open- 
access principle in Montrose Public Library has been very pronounced. 
At each successive stocktaking since the opening of the institution 
every book, pamphlet, &c., has been accounted for—a result which is 
held to be a record. It must have been very gratifying to the 
committee at Tuesday’s meeting to listen to the intimations of 
donations made to the funds of the library. The compliment paid to 
Mr. Christison by Mr. John G. Milne was well deserved, for to Mr. 
— alone must be given the credit of bringing in these welcome 
shekels. 
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Natal.—List of Public Libraries in Natal showing the annual Govern- 
ment grant and how it has just been reduced owing to retrenchment. 


1907-8 1908-9 

£ 2 
Boston 10 5 
Charlestown... ove 10 5 
Dundee ese 25 15 
Durban ese 175 
Eshowe eee eee eee 30 15 
Estcourt ose eee 25 13 
Greytown ... eee 25 15 
Harding ooo eee eve 10 5 
Howick ous 25 15 
Impendhle ... 10 
Ipolela ose 12 5 
Ixopo... ove ese 15 5 
Ladysmith ... ewe 50 25 
Melmoth  ... eee 10 5 
Mooi River ... eee eee 25 10 
Natal Society one 350 175 
Newcastle ... ooo eee 5° 15 
Nongoma ... oes ose 15 8 
Paulpietersburg_... ove 10 5 
Pinetown ... ose 20 
Portshepstone ove 30 13 
Richmond ... ous ose 25 13 
Stanger one ese 30 15 
St. George’s Colliery eee 10 6 
South Coast Junction .. 25 13 
Utrecht one ove 5 
Verulam... ove 50 15 
Vryheid ese 50 15 
Weenen eee eee 10 5 
York... eee ese 10 5 


Southport.—On Monday evening, November gth, the chief librarian 
of the Atkinson Public Library, Mr. F. H. Mills, had a narrow escape 
from a serious mishap. He was seated in his room, engaged in certain 
work in connection with his official duties, when he felt something 
brush past his head. He instinctively jumped from the chair, and a 
moment later a piece of wood and iron weighing about five or six pounds 
fell upon the desk at which he had been sitting. The paper he had 
been reading was cut through by the force of the blow, and the desk 
was also slightly damaged. Mr. Mills had a very fortunate escape from 
serious injury. 

West Bromwich.—At West Bromwich Carnegie Library, on 
December 3rd, a tablet was unveiled by the Mayor to the memory of 
David Christie Murray, who died last year. The memorial bears an 
inscription recalling the fact that the novelist’s birthplace was West 
Bromwich. 


Mr. William Brown, who has been public librarian at Gains- 
borough for the past two years, has been selected from 167 applicants 
to fill a similar position at Bolton-upon-Dearne. The salary equals 
4117 annually. 


| 
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Mr. H. G. T, Cannons, the chief librarian of Finsbury, has pre- 
pared a very useful and extensive /ndex to Library Periodical Literature, 
and this will be published by the Library Association if a sufficient 
number of subscribers come forward. A subscription form is contained 
in the Library Association Record, and every librarian and library 
assistant in a position to do so should subscribe. Those of our readers 
who do not see the Z.A. Record will be able to subscribe by sending 
their names to Mrs. Reilly, 24, Whitcomb Street, London, W.C. As 
this index will only cost 5s., and contains many hundreds of valuable 
professional references, every librarian should possess one or more 
copies. 

Mr. E. R. Gill has been appointed borough librarian of Poole, in 
succession to the late Mr. E. J. Wilkins. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
PROGRAMME OF MONTHLY MEETINGS IN LONDON, SESSION 1908-9. 


HE ordinary monthly meetings will be held at 8 p.m. on the 
second Monday in each month (with the exception of the sixth 
meeting, which will be held on the 29th March), at 20, Hanover 

Square, W., unless otherwise notified in the Zidrary Association Record. 

The May meeting will be held as announced below. 

The Council hope that members, especially those residing in or 
near London, will attend as regularly as possible. Visitors will be 
welcomed at any of the meetings. 

November 9. Co-operative Schemes for London Libraries: a Discussion 
opened by Lawrence Inkster, Public Libraries, Battersea, and Dr, E. A. 
Baker, Public Libraries, Woolwich. 

December 14. Some possible Bibliographical Activities of the L.A., by R. A. 
Peddie, Librarian, St. .ride Foundation Technical Library. 

January 11. Librarianship in the Sixteenth Century (Lantern Lecture), by 
W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., Librarian, Reform Club. 

— — 27. Atthe London School of Economics at 8.15 p.m. Distribution of 
Certificates gained at the last L.A. Examination, and Address by R. Blair, 
Education Department, L.C.C. 

February 8. Tentative Proposals for the Compilation of a Catalogue of Best 
Books. By F. J. Peplow, Librarian, Public Libraries, Deptford. 

Book Plates: their beauty and utility. By Charles F. Newcombe, 
Librarian, Public Library, North Camberwell. 

March 8. Some Methods of Administration in American Libraries: illustrated 
by Specimen Forms. By L. Stanley Jast, Librarian, Public Libraries, 
Croydon. 

March 29. The Anglo-American Catalogue Rules: author and title entry. By 
John Minto, M.A., Librarian, Signet Library, Edinburgh. 

May to. Meeting at the University College, Gower Street, W.C.,at 8 p-m,. 
Exhibit of rarer books and manuscripts, and description of Library; by 
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R. W. Chambers, M.A., the Librarian. Light Refreshments will be pro- 
vided from 7.30 p.m. 

June 14. Libraries and their Influence on Literature. By Ernest A. Savage, 
Librarian, Public Libraries, Wallasey. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS ASSOCIATION.—PRocGRAMME, 1909. 

Wednesday, January 13th. The Central Library, Mare Street, 
Hackney. “The Value of a Knowledge of English Literature to 
Library Assistants.” By CHartes F. Newcomse, Librarian, 
North Camberwell Library.—‘“ Manuscripts.” By Miss R. L. 
DuMENIL, Senior Assistant, Hackney. 

Names of candidates for election to Council (who must be 
proposed and seconded by members) should be received by the 
honorary secretary by this date. 

Wednesday, February 13th, 7.30 p.m. The Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. “The Empire and the Public 
Library: the Relations between the Libraries of the Empire.” 
By Percy Evans Lewin, F.R.C.I1., the South Australian Public 
Library, Adelaide; late of Port Elizabeth Public Library, Cape 
Colony, and the Woolwich Public Library, England. 

Thursday, March 17th, 7.30 p.m. The Central Public Library, 
Lavender Hill, Battersea, S.W. ‘The Junior Work of Classifi- 
cation.” By Miss VioLet AITKEN, Islington Public Libraries.— 
“The Subject Classification.” By Henry T. Courts, Librarian, 
North Library, Islington. 

Wednesday, April 21st, 7.30 p.m. The Central Public Library, Pitfield 
Street, Shoreditch, N. ‘“ Bookbinding.” By Miss Mauve E. 
GrirrFitus, Islington.— Commercial Bookbinding.” By GrorcE 
A. STEPHEN, Chief Assistant, St. Pancras. 

Election of Auditors (two are required). 

Wednesday, May 19th, 7.30 p.m. The Central Reference Library 
Lewisham. “ The Function of a Central Library.” By ARTHUR J. 
Hawkes, Chief Assistant, Bournemouth. 

Fourteenth Annual Meeting. Wednesday, June 16th. The Central 
Library, Town Hall, Croydon, by kind invitation of the Mayor 
and Chairman of the Libraries Committee (Mr. Alderman 
H. Keatitey Moore, B.A., B.Mus., J.P.). 5 p.m. Counting 
Ballot for Council.—6.30 p.m. Evening Session. “ Libraries in 
Rural Districts.” By Harry Farr, Chief Librarian, Cardiff ; 
Chairman, South Wales Branch.—‘ The Place and Treatment of 
Fiction in Public Libraries.” By Danie, W. HerpMan, Deputy- 
Librarian, Sunderland ; Chairman, North-Eastern Branch.—‘* The 
Present Position of the Registration Question” will also be 
discussed.—8 p.m. Annual Business Meeting. 

Notr.—The Council is always glad to receive offers of papers for 
the Monthly Meetings, and to consider suggestions of topics for 
discussion. 
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THE MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT LIBRARY 
ASSISTANTS’ FELLOWSHIP. 


HE first annual business meeting of the M.D.L.A.F. was held in 

the John Rylands Library, on October 2oth, 1908. 
Mr. H. Guppy, M.A., was re-elected president, with Mr. Ben 
H. Mullen, M.A., Alderman Plummer, J.P., Mr. C. W. Sutton, M.A., 
and Mr. G. Vine, M.A., as vice-presidents. Mr. C. H. Peach, of the 
John Rylands Library, was elected hon. secretary, and Miss M. 
Bailey, of the Longsight Branch Library, Manchester, assistant hon. 


secretary. 

The Fellowship has had a very successful first year, with a 
membership of seventy-three, and has been very active. The following 
is a list of the monthly meetings held :— 


1907. Place of Meeting. Speakers. Paper or Business. Chairman. 
Sep. 17. |The — Rylands Preliminary Meeting} O. J. Sutton. 
ibrary. 
Oct. 29 |The John Rylands|H. Guppy,m.a.| Inaugural Meeting.| H. Guppy, 
Library. Alderman H. M.A. 
Plummer,).P. 
Nov. 16 | Moss Side Library | J. A. Green. |‘‘Special Collections} H. Guppy, 
of Books in the Moss M.A. 
Side Library.” 
Dec. 18 |Oldham Public Lby./C. H. R.Peach. Novels.”’ W. Quarmby 
1908, 
Jan. 24 |The John Rylands} Miss H. C. “ Rambling H. Guppy, 
Library. Warburton. Thoughts.” M.A 
E. Ogden. |‘‘A Defence of the 
Novel.” 
Feb. 19 |Salford Ref. Library} A. Hobson. |‘ Librarianship as a| B.H. Mullen, 
(Peel Park) Profession,”’ M.A. 
F. Jackson. |‘‘The LibraryAssist- 
ant’s ‘Course at the 
Manchester School 
of Technology.”’ 
Mar. 25 |Bury Public Library} J. H. Shaw. |‘ Children’s Depart-| H. Townend. 
and A;t Gallery. ments."’ 
April 25 |Eccles Pub. Library} H. Holker. | Open Access.’’ |G. Vine, m.a. 
(Carnegie) 
May 13 |Manchester School Inspection of 
of Technology. Printing and Book- 
binding Departmts. 
June 25 | Blackley Branch L./C, W. Sutton,|‘* The Deputation to!) H. Guppy, 
(Manchester) M.A. | AmericanLibraries”’ M.A. 
uly 25 Chester. Excursion. 
ept. 5 Knutsford. Excursion. 


From January to May, besides the monthly general meetings, 


there have been meetings of the Reading Circle and of the Debates 
Section. At the Reading Circle As You Like Jt, and the first two 
chapters of Heroes, and Hero Worship were read and discussed. 
The subjects in connection with the Debates Section were connected 
with library and literary topics, such as “ Fiction in Libraries,” “ Open 
Access,” “ Kipling and the Nobel Prize,” and others. 
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A library has been formed, and the current number of the Zidrary 
World and the Library Assistant have been received and circulated 
amongst the members. 


The November (1908) meeting was held in the Cheetham Branch 
Library, Manchester, when Miss Hompes read a paper on the large 
collection of foreign books which is temporarily housed there. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


o 


L.A. EXAMINATION. 


To the Editor of THE Liprary Wor Lp. 


S1r,—In view of the large increase in the number of candidates 
presenting themselves for the L.A. Examination, would it not be possible 
to hold the examination twice in the year ? This arrangement would, I 
imagine, be a convenience to many students, and ought to enable the 
examination results to be announced with greater promptitude. 


A STUDENT. 


To the Editor of THe Liprary Wor-pD. 


Sir,—I, doubtless in common with all other candidates at the last 
L.A. Examination in Cataloguing, was extremely pleased to see in your 
November issue the letter on this subject. 

With every point therein brought forward, I would like to enter 
my entire agreement, and if, not unduly intruding on your space, would 
like to add some remarks on other points. 

A candidate sitting for examination, in any subject whatsoever, 
requires (and should have provided, in justice both to himself and to 
the examining body) a room in which perfect quietness obtains. When 
one is working on a set of questions, prepared and trying to do one’s 
utmost (without the use of any extraneous aids, and after elucidating, 
if possible, the real meaning of some of the questions set) and settles 
down to the writing of one’s thought-out opinions and conclusions, one’s 
ideas, conjectures, wildly hazarded guesses—call them what you will, 
it’s all the same in the end, it’s what you are judged on—it is not fair, 
to say the least, that one should be subject to frequent interruptions. 

A man making a speech is apt to be thrown off his line if inter- 
rupted ; a chief librarian even (and we all know what they have to put 
up with as regards their poor [very] underlings’ invasions of their 
sanctums when they are trying to get some work done) is apt to get 
irascible and throw out some remark (not subject to an examiner’s eye) 
under the provocation of interruption. 
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Such conditions, I am sorry to say, fell to our lot at the centre we 
attended last May, and I am afraid many “chiefs,” now “‘ chief ”—by 
pulling through on the work done by their assistants (often putting things 
through “on their own,” or they would not be done in time, and the 
scapegoats should the “ chief” forget and anything be omitted or go 
wrong) who stand so much in need of educating—save the mark—in 
matters appertaining to their craft ; (the “craft” in most cases would 
appear to be of another kind altogether, that usually attributed to “ Brer 
Fox,” but not confined to him alone) would have found their need of 
aids more pressing than ever, had they been sitting in place of the luck- 
less assistants “on their own” to answer some of the “alien to the 
treatment of the subject by the [Correspondence] Class” questions set 
at the late examination. 

How far is consistency a virtue in a“ chief? What limits would you 
set to it? would probably have obtained more answers than the question 
actually set. It would have been interesting to have seen the “ variant 
name” treatment (v/de another question) that would have been applied 
to the “ definitions.” 

And the conditions I set out to describe, the raison d’étre (with 
other things) of this effusion. 

There was a telephone in the room we sat in which was used 
several times ; also several persons came in at various times to ask 
questions or seek advice and to discuss points of routine, and enquire 
the whereabouts of certain other peripatetic personages, of or with the 
man superintending the examination. 

To give what credit is due, all who came in or were in the room 
rendered the interruption as slight as possible, speaking together in the 
lowest tone, and at the telephone cutting matters short. 

But were the conditions such as should have prevailed? The mere 
fact that quietness was observed between the interruptions rendered 
all such intrusions the more noticeable, and their effect the more 
palpable. 

When the sitting is concluded the papers written have to be 
collected and arranged and then given to the superintendent, and one 
is at liberty to leave. Would it not be more satisfactory to the 
examinees if each were supplied with an envelope in which to place his 
(or her) answers before handing them to the superintendent ? 

Personally (and others have told me the same), I do not like the idea 
of my answers being left open in the room, where they may be subject to 
the eyes of—say the superintendent only. The feeling is that the work 
one has done (good or bad) is for the eye of the examiner, and him 
alone. When one goes back to the examination room for the second 
portion of the paper, should some member or members of the staff be 
met coming from that direction, one is apt to feel rather sensitive. It’s 
a small point perhaps, but at the same time, it’s not pleasant to have 
the feeling that one may be accounted or discounted by the person you 
meet on the stuff you have written and which he may have seen. The 
inquisitives should not be given a chance though one may have to 
‘* chance the inquisition.” 
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I do not attempt to allege that the papers become the common 
property of the staff in the absence in the interval of the examinee, 
not for one moment, but were the candidate to seal up his papers before 
handing them in, he would not be subject to the humiliation of 
wondering if any assistant he meets may have seen his stuff, and, if he 
feels that he has not done himself justice, conjecturing what such 
assistant is thinking, and with how much glee he will account to his 
fellows any blunder he may have blundered across. 

Then there is the question of the announcement of results. Your 
December number, received December 2nd (I congratulate you on 
your punctuality in publishing) gives the results in Cataloguing 
(Section IV.). The following day arrives the Record dated November 
16th, containing the results in Sections IL, IV., and V. What prompti- 
tude! Ido not mean in publication. What I do mean is this. The 
results shou/d have been out long ago. They must have been known 
as it is for some little time; a magazine is not put into type in ten 
minutes. Considering that a fee of 2s. 6d. is charged for entrance to 
the examinations nowadays, could not the “ powers that be” contrive 
to expend a 4d. or a 1d. stamp on each candidate as soon as the list 
is completed and let him know where he stands, instead of keeping us 
all waiting until the result so belatedly appears in print. If he is not 
in the pass list all the more reason for letting him know as early as 
possible ; for, if he intends to try again, he would be glad to know he 
has to, so he could get started, and if he has passed then he would be 
glad to know that it ¢s the next subject on his programme (Oh! hang it! 
Another subject !) that he has to have a “swot” at with a chance of 
being examined on a set of tricky questions apparently designed to 
shew the ability of the “setters” to “point” out their ability to tie up 
any fool assistant (also most “ unexamined ” chiefs) in knots. 

Is there to be a correspondence class in Classification this year ? 
The London assistants will I suppose have their wants provided for in 
the way of lectures, while we poor benighted provincials—but that’s 
another story, as Kipling says. 

Apologizing for troubling you at such length, 

Faithfully yours; May TO DECEMBER, 
December 5th, 1908. 


LIBRARY ECONOMICS. 


50. A Modified Kennedy Indicator. During the recent 
visit of the Library Association to Brighton for its annual meeting 
considerable interest was evinced and many enquiries made concerning 
the charging system in vogue for the fiction department of the Brighton 
Public Library ; some of these enquiries being made by librarians of 
repute, and who are considered as being advanced in the profession. It 
was, therefore, suggested to me that an explanation of the system, 
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through the medium of this journal, would be acceptable and would 
prove useful and of interest. This system, let me hasten to explain, is 
peculiar to Brighton, although, I believe, something after the same 
style has been attempted at other places. 

The charging is managed by an indicator in conjunction with a 
card-charging system ; the indicator being utilised to show what books 
are in and ou¢, worn-out, binding, and being replaced ; and the cards 
to indicate what borrower has a certain book out, and the date the 
book is due for return, For want of a better explanatory name I must 
call the indicator a simplified and modified Kennedy. 

As the mechanical construction of the indicator is practically 
identical with the Kennedy, it is best described by the late Mr. J. 
Maclauchlan, of Dundee, in a statement published in 1879, and 
reprinted in the first edition of Mr. J. Duff Brown’s Manual of Librarv 
Economy, page 166, It says, ‘‘ This contrivance (the Kennedy indicator] 
consists of a series of upright glazed frames so placed as to be easily 
inspected by the public at the front, or glazed side, and by the library 
attendants at the back. . . . Each frame is divided into twenty [there 
are twenty-five at Brighton] vertical columns by slips of mahogany, and 
each of these slips is again sub-divided into one hundred sloping [or 
diagonal] slips by pieces of stiff millboard [now zinc, as at Brighton] 
tightly held in saw cuts made in the sides of the mahogany slips. . . 
As the lower edge of each piece of millboard [zinc] is a little aboye 
that of the next one below it, sufficient space is visible of the lower ends 
in front, and of their upper ends at the back of the indicator, to receive 
the catalogue number of each book in the library, printed in bold 
figures, and pasted at the end of the millboard [zinc] strips with strong 
paste.” At Brighton the numbers are white on a background of thin 
green cloth. For each of these numbers is a slip, composed of a fibrous 
substance, called a “ tab,” measuring four inches by a trifle under one 
inch, and carrying a corresponding number at the top of one side only, 
so that when it is inserted into one of the diagonal slits of the indicator, 
which slits are about one inch wide, it obscures the number showing 
on the public side of the indicator, and whilst covering also the number 
on the staff side, the number on the slip shows. (See Diagram.) 

By this method at Brighton, what books are # and what books 
are out are indicated; when the number is obscured the public is 
assured that that particular book is out, while if it is covered borrowers 
know that the book is ##, and, consequently, available for issue. To 
indicate books ia and owf in this manner, and by other slips being 
placed over the “‘tabs ” to give information relating to books worn out, 
binding, or being replaced, are the only purposes served by the 
indicator. 

Having considered the indicator and its work, we come to the 
cards. To each book is a card measuring four inches by two-and- 
a-half inches, on which is the number, author, and title of the book ; 
the remainder (back and front) being ruled into three columns. 

An idea of the card may be gained from the accompanying full- 
size diagram. 
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On the inside of the front cover of every book is attached a small 
manilla pocket, and when the book is not in issue the book card is 
kept therein ; an issue label is also affixed to the fly-leaf of the book 
opposite the pocket. Each borrower is provided with a cardboard 
ticket covered with linen in the shape of a pocket, the pocket being 
wide enough to take the book card, and so cut as to expose the 
number, author, and title of the book when the card is inserted into it. 


5, 710° —Book in. 


Binding —Book binding. 


5,71 —Book in. 
Zz — 

= |_Book out. 


Worn out | —Book worn out. 


5 71 5 Book in. 


The modus operandi of the issue and discharge of books at 
Brighton with this system is as follows :—A borrower having seen that 
the book he requires is é#, fills up an application form on which is 
entered the borrower’s name, ticket number and the number of the 
book he wants ; he then tenders this form with his ticket at the counter; 
the assistant goes to the shelf for the book, and finds in the pocket the 
book card and “tab”; the “tab” is put into the indicator, thereby 
obscuring the number ; the date the book is due for return is stamped 
on the issue label inside the book, on the application form, and on 
the book card which is inserted into the ticket, and the issue is com- 
plete with the exception that cach day’s issue (the tickets with the cards 
inserted therein) is sorted into strict numerical order by the book 
numbers ; these cards are stored in trays with date guides for each 
day’s issue. ‘The application forms mentioned above are useful in case 
of any query arising, as a borrower by his own signature admits receiv- 
ing the book on a certain date ; the forms are kept for a period of two 
months. We find that stamping the date the book is due for return is 
better than the usual method of entering the date of issue, because it 
saves many grumbles, and answers many queries about fines by 
dissatisfied borrowers. 
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On the return of a book the procedure is very simple ; on receiving 
the book, the assistant, guided by the date of return stamped in the 
book, and the book number, finds the card and borrower’s ticket, which 
he returns to the borrower, thus exonerating him from all liabilities for 
fines or damage ; the book card, together with the ‘“‘tab” from the 
indicator he places in the pocket and the book is returned to its proper 
place on the shelf. 

Fines show themselves automatically, as the cards for books issued 
to borrowers gradually lessen in number as the books are returned day 
by day. Of course, the “tabs” are occasionally misplaced in the 
indicator, but a regular check once a week is found to be sufficient for 
the efficient working of the system ; this check is carried out by one 
assistant calling out the numbers of the books supposed to be in 
according to the indicator, while another assistant follows the books 
really on the shelf ; thus misplacements both of books on the shelf and 
“tabs ” in the indicator show themselves. 


Nl’ar ta the Knife. 


(R.). 


1,436 

29th June 
Ist Aug 

15th Aug. 
1st Sept 


On the whole this system is found to answer the requirements 
admirably ; it is so simple that a new assistant can master its details in 
a very few minutes, and by having the cards kept in the pockets instead 
of being stored in trays in numerical sequence when the books are in, 
much time is saved when issuing from 600 to 1,000 volumes per day. 

_ Itis hoped that this short and somewhat disconnected account of 
this particular system will be found useful and interesting to many who 
have not had the advantage of seeing the process in actual operation at 
Brighton. ARTHUR WEBB, Srighton. 


LIBRAR IANS 

requested to send 
their lists of “wants’”’ to 
J. PRESTON & Co., 
Secondhand Booksellers, 


77, Park Rd., Clapham, 
LONDON, S.W. 
2,000 volumes of Fiction in 
stock at reasonable prices. 
List on application. 


MODERN 
LIBRARY FITTINGS & 
APPLIANCES... 


For illustrated prospectus of the most recent 
labour-saving designs of Shelf Fittings, 
Automatic and other Steps, Book Rests or 
Supports, Magazine Racks, Self-Locking 
Newspaper Rods, Number, Author, and Title 
Indicators, Number Labels and other of our 
Library Requisites used in over 1,000 libraries 
and other institutions, apply to 


LIBRARY AIDS Co., 
29, Victoria Road, 
GREAT YARMOUTH 


NOW READY. 


Cataloguing Rules: 
Author & Title Entries. 


COMPILED 
By THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AND 


Tue Lisprary Association, 


Net Prices: 


Paper Covers... we --. 28. Od. 
Cloth Covers ... so .. 2s. 6d. 
Cloth interleaved ... 


LIMITED, 
60, WILSON Finsbury Sq., E.C. 


Messrs. HEFFER & SONS 


CAMBRIDGE, 


have recently issued, and will send post free 
on application, the undermentioned Cata- 
logues of Second-hand Books. 

36._ENGLISH LITERATURE 2,461 items. 

37.— THEOLOGY items. 

40-NEW BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED 
rym pp. 100. (An invaluable refer- 
ence list.) 

41.—BOOKS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS — 1,300 
items 

42.-BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


OTHER CATALOGUES 100,000 VOLS. IN STOCK 
IN Alt DEPARTMENTS 
ACTIVE PREPARATION. OF LITERATURE. 


Addresses for future Catalogues solicited. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER 
Second-Hand Booksellers, 
CAMBRIDGE (Eng.). 


PLEASE STATE WANTS. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


When writing to Advertisers 
mention the “L.W.” 


The Publishers’ Circular 


SPECIMEN 


and Booksellers’ Record 
of English & Foreign Literature, 


Should be subscribed to by all Librarians and Book Lovers. 
Annual Subscription (entitling subscriber to gratis advertisement 


in Books Wanted Columns every week) 10 6post free (Foreign 13 6). 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR OFFICE, 
19, Adam Street, Adelphi, STRAND, W.C. 
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LIBRARY CARD 


SYSTEMS. 


CARD CATALOGUES. 


The Card Catalogue is essential in the modern Public 
Library, as without it new books may lie for weeks untouched 
on the shelves, their existence undreamt of by the public. Write 
for samples and prices of cards prepared specially for this purpose 
by Libraco, Ltd. 


INVENTORY SYSTEM. 


Does away with the Inventory Book, in which the stock 
cannot be entered in anything like strict alphabetical order. 
Shows automatically by means of signals when stock is getting 
low, and allows the librarian time to order before the stock is 
completely run out. In use at Islington and many other libraries. 
Write for samples and prices of the Libraco Inventory Slips. 


VOUCHER CARDS. 


The Borrowers’ applications are made directly on specially 
printed cards supplied at stock prices by Libraco, Ltd. Adopted 
by Croydon, Hampstead, Islington, Woolwich and most of the 
Public Libraries of the United Kingdom. The Voucher Cards 
are arranged in alphabetical order in Libraco sideless tray 
cabinets. A numerical register is also kept, giving a key to the 
numbers in use. Write us for full particulars, samples and 
prices of printed cards. 


Charging cards, Borrowers’ tickets, both for Open Access and 
Indicator systems, Periodicals Check Cards, &c., are supplied at 
minimum prices. Write for details to 


LIBRAGO, LTD., 
60, Wilson Street, London, E.C. 
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A NEW DESK eaten). 


Libraco, Limited, have introduced a new desk suitable for the home. 
It is entirely British made in oak and mahogany. The writing bed, desk 
tops, and panels are of three-ply built-up timber, ensuring against warping 
or shrinking. The desk slides also act as doors to the pedestals. Fitted 
with pull-out inkstand, drawers, pigeon-holes, pull-out sliding trays in right 


pedestal, etc.,as shown. Pulling down the roller curtain automatically locks 
the pedestal doors. 


No. 222. Roll Top Desk. Oak. 4 ft. long, 26in. deep, 44. in high. 
Cash Price £6 4s. 6d. Packed and Carriage Paid. 


Deferred Payments. This desk will be sent, packed and carriage 


paid, on receipt of a first payment of 10s. The balance to be 
paid by twelve monthly instalments of 10s. 


COMPLETE DESK CATALOGUE FREE OV APPLICATION. 


LIBRACO, LIMITED, 
60, Wilson St., Finsbury Square, E.C. 
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BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD LONDON. Edited by Rev. P. H. Drrcurietp, M.A., 
A 


Dedicated to Sir John Charles Bell, Bart., late Lord Mayor of London. 
fe autifully Illustrated. In two volumes ; demy Svo, cloth extra, gilt top. 
Price 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD ESSEX. Edited by A. Ciirron Ketway, F.R.Hist.S. 
Dedicated, by kind permission, to the Right Hon. the Earl of Warwick, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Essex. Beautifully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 

Price 15s. net 


MEMORIALS OF OLD SUFFOLK. Ed. by Vincent B. Repvstone, F.R.Hist.S. 


Dedicated, by kind permission, to the Right Hon. Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Suffolk, Beautifully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top 
Price 158. net. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD WARWICKSHIRE. Fdited by Atice Drypen. Beauti- 


fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 15s. net 


* Worthy of an honoured place on our shelves. It is also one of the best, if not the best, volume in a series of 
interest and usefulness, BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE, 


MEMORIALS OF OLD NORFOLK. Edited by the Rev. H. J. Dukixrienn Astiey, 


M.A., Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. Dedicated by kind permission to the Right Hon. 
Viscount Coke, C .M.G., C.V.O. Beautifully Illustrated. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 
gilt top. Price 15s net. 


* This latest contribution to the history and archwology of Norfolk deserves a foremost place among local 
works . The tastefal binding, good print, and paper are everything that can be desired. EASTERN DAILY PRESS 


MEMORIALS OF OLD KENT. Edited by the Rev. P. H. Drvcnrieip, M.A.,F.S.A,, 


. . . . 
and GrorGe F.G.S. Dedicated by special permission to the Right Hon. 
’ Lord Northbourne, F.S.A. Beautifully Illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth extra, gilt 
| : top. Price 15s. net 
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“A very delightful addition toa delightful series. Kent, rich in honour and tradition as in beauty, is a fruitful 
subject of which the various contributors have taken full advantage, archwology, topography. and gossip being 
pleasantly combined to produce a volume both attractive and valuable STANDARD. 


LONGTON HALL PORCELAIN. By Bemwrosr, F.S.A., Author of Bow, 


Chelsea, and Derby Porcelain,” ete. Illustrated with twenty-seven Coloured Art 


Plates, twenty-one Collotype Plates, and numerous Line and Half-tone Illustrations 
in the text. Bound in handsome ‘ Longton-blue™ cloth cover, suitably designed i; 
Price 42s. net 


“ This magnificent work on the famous Longton Hall ware will be indispensable to the collector Hook MAN 


OLD ENGLISH GOLD PLATE. By Jones. With numerous Illus- 


trations. Royal 4to, buckram, gilt top. Price 248. net. 


Pictures, descriptions, and introduction make a book that must rank high’in the estimation of students of its 
subject, and of the few who are well-off enough to be collectors in this Corinthian field of luxury ScuTsMAN 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE, The Values of, from 


the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries. By J. W. Catmicorr. Edited by 
J. STARKIE GARDNER, F.S.A. 3,000 Selected Sale Auction Records ; 1,600 Separate 


Valuations ; 660 Articles. Illustrated with eighty-seven Collotype Plates, 300 pp. 
Royal 4dto, cloth. Price 42g. net 


A most comprehensive and abundantly illustrated volume... “nables even the most inexperienced to form 
| a fair opinion of the value either of a single article or a collection, while as a reference and reminder it must prove 
of great value to an advanced student DAILY TRELPGHRAPH 


LOUIS WAIN'S ANNUAL, 1908. In Coloured Wr: apper. Stories by well-known 
writers, and EIGHT Coloured Plates and over one hundred Sketches by Louts 
Price 1g, net. 


\ really marvellous shilling s worth of stories and pictures ILLUSTRATED LonboN NEWs 


TWO LITTLE PIGS and SPINDLE SHANKS. By Prexpa Guimstrox. With 


Coloured Illustrations Price 1g. net each. 


BEMROSE & SONS, Ltd., 4, Sxow Lonpon, & av Derny. 
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IT IS A MISTAKE TO SUPPOSE . 


THAT ECONOMY IN BINDING IS 
ITS FIRST COST. 


The number of issues a book will 
serve while clean, and in good 
condition is the proper compari- 
son of value. 


REPEATED EXPERIMENTS HAVE 
SHOWN THAT MORE ISSUES (and 


these at a Lower Net Cost) CAN BE 


MADE OUT OF 


CEDRIC CHIVERS’ Patent 
DURO-FLEXILE 


BINDING. . . . 


THAN OUT OF ANY OTHER. 


Patent Sewing and Intelligent 
Craftmanship make this the 
Standard of Library Binding. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS Ltd., 


PORTWAY, BATH. 


Printed by MaRLBonoven, Pawrarss & Co., E.C., and Published for the 
Proprietors at » B.C, 
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